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T MMA STANLEY'S “SEVEN AGES OF WOMAN.” 

Pronounced by all the London Journals, and by nightly increasing audiences, 
to be the greatest artistical triumph of the day. Every Evening at eight, and on 
Saturdays at three precisely. Area, 1s.; Reserved chairs, 2s. 6d. St. Martin’s 
Hall, Long Acre. 


R. CHARLES FIELD'S MUSICAL ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS every Monday night at Shaftesbury Hall, Aldersgate-street ; every 
Tuesday night at the St. Pancras Athenzeum, George-street, Euston-square ; and 
every Wednesday night at the Royal Soho Theatre, Dean-street, Soho, supported by 
first-rate talent—coimencing at eight. 


MA»?4 ME JENNY GOLDSCHMIDT-LIND. 
HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS. 

Mr. Mitchell respectfully announces that Mr, and Madame GOLDSCHMIDT’S 
THIRD M!SCELLANEOUS CONCERT is fixed to tuke place at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, on Monday Evening, February 11, 1856. Conductor, M. Benedict, Stalls 
(numbered and reserved), One Guinea, which will be appropriated according to the 
order of application ; no more will be issued than the room can conveniently ac- 

date. To at Eight o’clock precisely Application for tickets to 
be made at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal L:brary, 33, Old Bond-street. 











ANTED ina Music-warehouse, a young man, thoroughly 

acquainted with busi and capable of playing on the cornet-a-pistons 
and concertina. Send full particulars to X, ‘‘Musical World” Office, 28, Holles- 
street. 


RIVATE INSTRUCTION IN THE ART OF 
POETICAL ELOCUTION, as adapted to the several purposes of Speaking, 
Reading, and Singing, by the Rev. Hucu Hutton, M.A. Select Classes for the 
study of the elder English Poets, and the practice of General Elocution.—Address 
—No. 2, Provost-road, Haverstock-hill 


OR SALE—A VERY RARE VIOLIN, the property 

of a deceased Earl, more than 200 years old, and which, in 1791, was selected 

by the leaders for the orchestra, during the four great performances of Handel in 

Westminster Abbey. It was the favourite instrument of Cator-Thorpe, the cele- 
brated violin player of that ; eriod 


N ORGANIST for Archbishop Tenison’s Chapel, 


Regent Street, will be elected at Easter, when a New 0 will be opened. 
Effci in teaching and conducting Parochial Psalmody and Chanting is indis- 

















OYAL PANOPTICON.—Special Notice.—Sunday, 
February 3rd, being the birthday of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, the 
anniversary of the event will be commemorated on Monday, February 4th. Per- 
formances on the Grand Organ, by Mr. E. T. Chipp, will take place at 12 p.m., 
3.25 p.m., 8.5 p.m.; andin the evening, a performan:e, vocal and instrumental, the 
Music selected entirely from the works of the composer of Elijah. 


ADAME JULIE DE SZEZEPANOWSKA will 
ive her Second Subscription Concert on Tuesday, 12th February, in the 
Town Hall, Manchester, under the pelncenae of the Worshipful the Mayor, and 
Licut.-General Sir Harry Smith, Bart., G.C.B. Vocalists— Miss Helen Taylor 
. A.M.) and M. Charles Guilmette. Instrumentalists—Madame Szezepanowska. 

r. C. A. Seymour, and Signor Piatti. Accompanyist—Mr. D. W. Banks. 


M JULLIEN.—Royal Conservatory of Music, 213, 
@ Regent-street. Applications foradmission intv the classes for orchestral 
instruments received every Thursday until further notice. Full particulars of the 
laws and rules will be shortly advertised. 


ISS BESSIE DALTON at the Royal Panopticon 
_ every evening. For Programme of Concert, see Catalogue of the 
Institution, ro 


ERR REICHARDT begs to inforfn his friends that 

he has left town for Edinburgh, to resume his operatic engagement, and 

will return in the beginning of April. All communications may be addressed— 
Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. 


R. AND MADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Pro- 

fessors of the Flute, Guitar, and Concertina, 1318, Oxford-street, where 

may be had the whole of Mad. Pratten’s publications for the Guitar, consisting of 

50 Songs, at 1s. 6d. cach, and 24 Divcrtissements at 2s. 6d. each. Catalogues may 
be had on applic.tion. 


R. BALFE begs to announce to his Friends and 
Pupils that he has arrived in London for the season. All communications 
to be add:essed to his residence, 11, Cork-street, Burlington-gardens. 


WR. H. C. COOPER (Violinist) will, with his Pupil, 

‘B =Miss MILNER (Vocalist), who has created so great a sensation throughout 
the Provinces during the last few months, return to town for the season, on the 
23rd of February. All communications to be addressed to Mr. Cooper, 44, Upper 
Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. e 


M R. THOMAS (late of Worcester) begs to inform his 


; friends and the musical profession t] ides a ire- 
ores Core ee profession that he now resides at 19, Hampshire 
pS“ LaseON S WANTED, by a_ professional 
upil, from a master of repute, on reciprocal terms. “Address—Mr. E. D. F. 

care of. Mr. Reed, News Agent, John-street, Oxford-strect. ee ‘ 






































1 
pensable. The final election will be decided by a trial of skill. The grcatest 
weight will be attached to testimonials of character. Salary #40 per annum. 
Application (by letter only) with testimonials, must be sent before the 20th 
February, to the Rev. J. E. Kempe, The Rectory, Piccadilly. 


COMPLETE THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL 
CITHER-SCHOOL, by Carl A. Laue. Price 10s. 6d. Published by Gustav 
Scheurmann and Co., 86, Newgate-street, where may be had Cithers of 30 Strings, 
at Four Guineas, complete. 








USICAL UNION, 1856.—Subscriptions declined for 

the present season to be notified by letter before the Ist of February ; those 

who have nomina‘ions to send their names and addresses at their earliest con- 

venience. The FIRST MATINEE is fixed for Tuesday, April the Ist. The Record 

of 1855, with a portrait of Meyerbeer, by Baugnict, will be sent to members 

during the week. Con‘plaiuts of non-delivery to be made to the Director. Mem- 

bers will facilitate arrangements by paying their subscriptions before Easter. 

Tickets will be forwarded as usual. Communications by letter to be addressed to 
Cramer and Co., for J. ELLA, Director. 


J and J. ERAT, patent harp and pianoforte manufacturers, 
@ 23, Berners-street, Oxford-street, have always on hand an assortment of 
second-hand INSTRUMENTS. Repairs of all kinds attended to. Harps and 
pianofortes for hire, strings, and every requisite always on hand. 


IANOFORTES.—OETZMANN and PLUMB beg toin- 
form Music-sellers and Professors that in consequence of their having made 
great improvements in the manufacture of their instruments, substituting 
machinery for manual labour, and taking advantage of the new Patent Steam 
Drying processes, are enabled to offer to the Trade superior Pianofortes in Grands, 
Semi-Grands, and Cottages, in all variety of woods and designs, at considerably 
reduced prices. Illustrated Lists sent on application, or a visit to their Manufac- 
tory will prove the great advantage secured. 6, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 
Manufactory, Chenies-street, Tottenham-court-road. Alexander and Co.'s Har- 
moniums at trade prices. 


EW POLKA.—The RHINE POLKA, by F. Bapwee, 

price 2s. 6d., post free. This lively and agreeable: coniposition, by the com- 
poser of the Festival and Agnes Polkas, is admirably adapted to dance to. Duff 
and Hodgson, 65, Oxford-street. 


ISS POOLES NEW AND POPULAR SONG.— 

“MAY GUARDIAN ANGELS HOVER NEAR THEE.”—Composed 

for her by Frank Romer, which is so enthusiastically received at all the Concerts, 

is published by Duffand Hoigson, 65, Oxford-street, aud may be had at every 
Music-sellers in the United Kingdom. 


OMPLETE* EDITION OF IL TROVATORE.— 

Price 5s. Published this day, a new aud complete edition Of Il Trovatore, 

for pianoforte solo, without words, price 5s. in cloth cover, gilt letters (90 pages), 

forming No. 9 of Boosey and Sons’ Standard Operas for pianoforte.—Bousey and 
Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
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AUTOGRAPH COPY OF DON GIOVANNI. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


S1r,—I have just seen your paper for last Saturday, and really think 
you are too severe on poor Herr Pauer. 

Excuse me for interfering, but I think, if you will turn back to your 
own paper for April 14th, 1855 (page 237), you will find his advertise- 
ment regarding the sale of the scores. I suppose, like all other editors, 
you are all powerful with your pen, so I trust you will do justice 
to Herr Pauer in your next number, for whom I have a great esteem as 
8 musician, though I have not the pleasure of knowing him personally. 

January 21st. CARL. 


OPERA AND DRAMA. 
BY RICHARD WAGNER. 
(Continued from page 53.) 

Tue power of speech possessed by the orchestra leans, for its 
increased task, also, on its affinity to gesture, such as we know 
from the dance the latter tobe. By means of tone-figures, such 
as are peculiar to the character of instruments especially corre- 
sponding to them, and, by an intermixture, also corresponding, of 
the characteristic individualities of the orchestra, fashion them- 
selves into peculiar orchestral melody, the power of speech 
possessed by the orchestra im so fas expresses what, in its 
sensuous appearance and gesture, is manifested to the eye, as— 
for the interpretation of this gesture and appearance, for 
the intelligence of the eye, as well as for the correspondingly 
intelligible interpretation of the said appearance, for the 
directly grasping ear—precisely no third element, namely the 
intermediatory verbal speech, was necessary. 

Let us explain ourselves accurately on this point. We say 
commonly: “I read in your eye;” which is equivalent to “ My cye 
perceives, in a manner intelligible only to itself, from the glances 
of your eye, an inward and involuntary sensation experienced 
by you, and which I, in my turn, experience involuntarily as 
well as yourself.” If we now extend the power of sensation of 
the eye to the entire outward form of the person to be per- 
ceived, to his appearance, bearing, and gesture; we must 
affirm that the eye unmistakeably grasps and utiderstands the 
exterior of the said person, directly he manifests hithself «with 
complete involuntariness; is inwardly completely in, harmony 
with himself; and exhibits his internal mood of mind with the 
greatest sincerity. The moments, however, when a man mani- 
fests himself so truly, are only those of the most complete 
repose, or of the greatest excitement : that which lies between 
these two extreme points are the transitions, determined by 
sincere passion only in precisely the exact proportion that they 
approach. the highest state of excitement, or turn again, from 
this state of excitement, to a harmoniously conciliated state 
of repose. These transitions consist of an intermixture 
of arbitrary, reflective activity of will, and unconscious, 
necessary sensation; the determination of such transitions 
in conformity with the necessary course of the iivoluntary 
sensation, and that, too, with indispensable progress towards 
flowing into the true sensation, no longer conditional on or ob- 
structed by the reflective understanding, is the purport of the 
poetic intention in the drama ; and for this the poet finds pre- 
cisely the only realizing expression in the melody of the verbal 
verse, as it appears as the very bloom of the language of verbal 
tone, which, on one side, is turned towards the reflective under- 
standing, but on the other, as an organ, to involuntary sensation. 
Gesture—if by this we understand the total outward manifesta- 
tion of the human being to the eye—takes only a conditional 
share in this development, because it has only one side, namely 
the side of sensation, on which it is turned towards the eye ; the 
side, however, which it conceals from the latter is precisely the 
one which the language of verbal tone presents to the under- 
standing, and which would, therefore, remain completely indis- 
cernible to the feelings, if, from the fact of the language of 
verbal tone being turned towards the sense of hearing, with both 
its sides, although with one of them existing in a less and 
weaker degree, the said sense of hearing coufd not obtain the 
increased power of presenting intelligibly to the feelings this 
side, also, which is turned from the eye. 








The language of the otchestra is able to effect this through the 
sense of hearing, by faisitig itself, by as intimate a leaning 
on the melody of the verse as previously oh the gesture, to the 
communication itself of the zhowght to the feelings, and, more- 
over, of that thought which the present melody of the verse—as 
the manifestation of a mixed sensation not yet perfectly agrecing 
with itself—neither can nor will pronounce, and which can still 
less be communicated by gesture to the eye, because gesture is 
that which is most present to us, and is thus presupposed by the 
undetermined sensation manifested in the melody of the verse, 
as something likewise undetermined, or merely expressing this 
indeterminateness, and thus not rendering clearly intelligible to 
the eye the real sensation. 

In the melody of the verse not only is the language of words 
combined with the language of tone, but also that which is 
expressed by both these organs—namely, that which is not 
present with what is present, the thought with the sensdtion. 
That which is present in it is the involuntary sensation, as neces- 
sarily poured into the expression of the musical melody; that 
which is not present is the abstract idea, as fixed in the verbal 
phrase, as a reflective and arbitrary moment. Let us now more 
nearly determine what we have to understand by the thought. 


Here, again, we shall quickly obtain a clear notion, if we view 
the matter from an artistic point, and probe to the bottom of its 
sensuous origin. 

Anything which, by meaus of one of our organs of communi- 
eation, or the employment of all such organs combined, we 
cannot in any way express, even if we wished it, is a nonentity— 
nothing. Everything for which, on the contrary, we can find an 
expression, is also something real, and this reality is perceived 
by us, if we explain the expression itself, which we involuntarily 
employ for the object in question. The expression: Thought, 
is one easily explained, directly we go back to its sen- 
suous verbal root. A thought* is the picturet as it seemst 
to us in the process of thinking§ of a something real, but 
not present. This something not present is, in conformity 
with its origin, a real object sensuously ee which, 
in another place, or at another time, has produced a 
definite impression on us; this impression has obtained pos- 
session of our sensations, for which, in order to communicate 
them, we were obliged to find an expression that corresponded 
to the impression produced by the object, according to the 
universal power of sensation of the human species. We could, 
therefore, only receive the object according to the impression it 
produced upon our sensations, and this impression, furthermore 
determined by our power of sensation, is the picture which the 
object itself appears to us to be in the process of thinking. 
Thinking and recollecting are thus the same, and, in truth, a 
thought is the picture returning in the recollection; which 
picture—as the impression of an objec® upon our sensation—is 
fashioned by the sensation itself, and again presented by the 
thinking recollection—that evidence of the enduring power of 
the sensation, and the force of the impression produced upon 
it—to the same sensation, as a vivid emotion and after-sensation 
of the impression. We have not here to trouble ourselves 
with the development of thought to the power of a con- 
necting combination of all the pictures, either gained by our- 
selves, or handed down to us, of the impressions preserved in 
our memory of objects no longer present—the process of think- 
ing, as we find it in philosophy—for the way of the poet steps 
from philosophy into the work of art, into the realization of the 
thought in sensuousness. But there is one thing that we still 





* “ Gedanke.” 

+ We may, in like manner, interpret very satisfactorily “Geist” out 
of the similar root “Giessen ;” according to a natural sense, it is the 
element pouring itself out (“ Ausgiessende”) of us, as the odour is that 
which spreads and pours itself out of the flower. ‘Ihe ‘‘ Geist” (spirit) 
of theology is based, on the other hand, on the distortion of this 
natural moment, because it there became—analogously to the Chris- 
tian myth--that which was “ausgegossenen” (poured out) over us 


(from above). 
t Uns “ diinkende.” § Im “ Gedanken,” 
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have to determine accurately. Anything which has not first 
produced an impression upon our sensations we cannot think, 
and the fact of a preceding sensation is the condition for the 
fashioning of the thoughts to be manifested. Thus even the 
thought is excited by the sensation, and must necessarily again 
flow into the latter, for it is the bond between a sensation that is 
not present, and one that is, struggling for manifestation. 

The melody of the verse of the poet realises now, so to say, 
before our eyes, the thought, that is: the sensation not present 
and represented out of the process of thinking, into a sensation 
which is present and actually perceptible. In the purely verbal 
verse, it contains the sensation, not present, but presupposing, 
pourtrayed, thought and described by the recollection; but, in 
the purely musical melody, on the other hand, the presupposed 
new sensation, actually present, in which the sensation, that is 
thought, exciting, and not present, is merged, as in something 
related to it and again realised. The sensation manifested in 
this melody, developed and justified, before our eyes, out of our 
thinking of a former sensation, and, moreover, immediately 
working on us in a sensuous point of view, and determining 
with certainty the participating feelings, is now a fact belonging 
quite as much to us, to whom it was communicated, as 
to him who communicated it; we are able to retaia it as a 
thought, in precisely the same way that it returned in the 
shape of a thought—that is, recollection—to the person com- 
municating it. The latter, if he feels himself impelled, in 
the process of thinking of this fact connected with his sensations, 
to the manifestation of a new sensation, in its turn, present, now 
treats this process of thinking only as a point not present, but 
described and briefly suggested to the remembering understand- 
ing, just as, in the same melody of the verse, in which it was 
uttered as the melodic fact—now entrusted to the recollection— 
he manifested the powers of thinking of some former sensation, 
which had escaped us according to its vivacity,as a thought- 
creating sensation. But we, who have received the new sensa- 
tion, are able to retain, by our sense of hearing, the former 
sensation, now only something thought, in its purely melodic 
manifestation itself; it has become the property of pure music, 
and, offered by the orchestra, with suitable expression, to our 
sensuous perception, appears to us the realization and actual 
presence of what was only thought by the relator, Such a 
melody, communicated to us as the outpouring of a sensation by 
the representer, realizes for us, if it is expressively executed by 
the orchestra wherever the representer retains the sensation in 
question only in his recollection, the thought of this representer ; 
nay, even when the person who is present and communicating 
with us appears no longer conscious of the sensation, its charac- 
teristic sound in the orchestra is capable of exciting in us a 
sensation, that, for the completion of any connected series, for 
the greatest intelligibility of a situation, by the interpretation of 
motives which, although contained in the situation, cannot 
clearly be brought forward in their most representible points, 
becomes for usa thought, but is of itself more than a thought, 
namely, the purport of feeling contained in the thought actually 
rendered present for us. 

The power of the musician, when employed by the poetic in- 
tention for its greatest realisation, is, in this particular, im- 
measurable by the aid of the orchestra. Without being con- 
ditional on the poetic intention, the absolute musician has hitherto 
imagined he had to busy himself with thoughts and combinations 
of thoughts. If simple musical themes were called “ Thoughts,” 
this was either a thoughtless employment of the term, or a 
manifestation of the error of the musician, who called a theme a 
thought. He had certainly thought something in connection 
with it, but this something was understood by no one, except, at 
most, by the person to whom he had related, in sober words, 
what he had thus thought, and whom, by so doing, he besought 
to think this same something thought, when hearing the theme. 
Music cannot think ; but it can realise thoughts, that is to say, 
manifest the purport of the sensation contained in them as a pur- 
port no longer of mere recollection but as one actually present ; 
it can, however, only do this, when its own manifestation is 
conditional upon the poetic intention, while this again is ex- 
hibited not as something merely thought, but something clearly 


represented, in the first instance, by means of the organ of the 
understanding, verbal language. A musical motive can produce 
upon the feelings a definite impression, fashioning itself into 
thoughtful activity, only when the sensation expressed in it is 
manifested, before our eyes, by a definite individual on a definite 
object, as also definite, that is, perfectly conditional. The omis- 
sion of these conditions presents a musical motive to the feelings 
as something undetermined, and however often anything 
undetermined may return in the same phenomenon, it 
will still remain for us only something undetermined returning, 
which we are not in a condition to justify out of any necessity 
experienced by us for its appearance, bed, consequently, not in a 
condition to connect with anything else. But that musical 
motive, into which, so to speak, the thoughtful verbal verse 
of a dramatic representer has flowed before our eyes, is some- 
thing necessarily presupposed ; at its return, a definite sensation 
is perceptibly communicated to us, and, moreover, as the sensa- 
tion of the person who feels precisely impelled to the manifes- 
tation of a fresh sensation springing from the first—now 
unuttered by him, but rendered sensuously perceptible by means 
of the orchestra. The co-sounding of this motive connects for 
us, therefore, a presupposing sensation, not present, with the 
sensation presupposed by it, and lending itself to its manifesta- 
tion ; and, while thus making our feelings the enlightened per- 
ceivers of the organic growth of one determined sensation out of 
the other, we give our feelings the power of thinking, that is to 
say, in this case, however: the involuntary knowledge, raised 
above the process of thinking, of the thought realised in the 
sensation. 
(To be continued.) 
ACROSTIC IMPROMPTU. 
ADDRESSED TO MADEMOISELLE ROSATI. 
(Found in the pit of the Grand- Opéra at Paris, at the first representation 
of the new ballet of LE CorsaIRE.) 

C ertes il est au monde une merveille encore, 

E lle éblouit les yeux, comme un brilliant dans lor, 

R eine par la beauté, le talent, le poesie, 

I rreprochable en tout, en grace, en harmonie, 

T oujours le diadéme est sur son front radieux, 

O nla voit sur la terre, et l’on réve les cieux. 

It is somewhat curious that the initial letters of the acrostic 

should make “ Cerito,” and not “ Rosati.” 


Mr. Joun B. Srone’s Concert, at Hackney, was announced 
for Tuesday evening, the 15th January. The vocalists named 
in the programme were Miss Poole, Miss Lascelles, and Mr. F. 
Bodda; and the instrumentalists—Mr. J. B. Chatterton (harp), 
Mr. R. Clementi (violin), Mr. J. B. Stone (pianoforte) ; and Mr. 
Bennett Gilbert, conductor. 

Tux Cuurco Orcan.—M. Fétis, says Dr. Rimbauit, denies its 
claim to extreme antiquity, proving that the early instrument to which 
that high-sounding title was given was nothing more than a bagpipe! 
nor does he discover anything to the contrary in the epigram of Julien 
the Apostle, in the Anthologia Greca, It is worthy of remark that 
the sculptures upon the Arch of Titus, representing, as is supposed, 
the various musical instruments found in Jerusalem at its siege, do not 
contain among them that of the organ, which some think conclusive 
that they had it not. It was probably in the fourth century that the 
key-board was invented ; but the early history of the organ, like that of 
the violin, is shrouded in uncertainty, the bow of the one and the key- 
board of the other being the starting points of their after-perfection ; 
and from their invention may be traced the progress of both instra- 
ments. At the beginning of the eighth century, the organs of the 
Anglo-Saxons appear to have resembled those now in use. The organ 
was early used in the public-service of the church. Planita says Pope 
Vitalian first used it in 1666; but Julianus says it was in use two hun- 
dred years earlier. It was some time before they became common in 
the churches of Europe. Pepin, father of Charlemagne, first intro- 
duced singing and church ceremonies into France, and finding the 
want of an organ, asked one of the Byzantine emperor Constantine 
Copronymus, who sent him a large one, with leaden pipes, which was 
erected in the chureh of Compeigne. Soon afterwards we find them in 
England. Saint Dunstan, in the reign of Edgar, erected one, described 
by William of Malmesbury. Before the end of the fourteenth century 








all our churches and chapels were supplied with organs.—The Builder, 
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MADAME JENNY LIND GOLDSCHMIDT. 


Tue second miscellaneous concert took place on Friday, the 
25th ult., in the Hanover Square Rooms, which were crammed 
to suffocation. There seems as yet no signs of ebb to the Jenny 
Lind attraction, which flows on and on without impediment. 
The programme of the second concert, though good, was not so 
happily chosen as the last. 

Part I.—Overture (Oberon), C. M. v. Weber. Rondo for voice, and 
violin obbligato (Il Re Pastore) Madame Jenny Goldschmidt ; violin 
obbligato, Herr Deichmann, Mozart. Aria “Madamina,” Sig. F. 
Lablache (Don Giovanni), Mozart. Concerto, G minor, piano with 
orchestra—pianoforte, M. Otto Goldschmidt, Mendelssohn. Scena et 
aria, “ Wie nahte mir der Schlummer,” Madame Jenny Goldschmidt 
(Der Freischiitz), C. M."v. Weber. 

Part II.—Solo, violin, 9° Air Varié, Herr Deichmann, De Beviot. 
Recit. ed aria, “Care compagne” (Somnambula), Mad. Jenny Gold- 
schmidt, Bellini. Two Studies, D flat major and A minor, pianoforte, 
M. Otto Goldschmidt, Ofto Goldschmidt. The Bird Song, Mad. Jenny 
Goldschmidt, Taubert. Aria, “Largo al Factotum,” Sig. F. Lablaché 
(Il Barbiere), Rossini. The Herdsman’s Song (Swedish Melody) 
Madame Jenny Goldschmidt, Berg, Overture (La Vestale), Spontini. 
Conductor, M. Benedict. 


The band was enfeebled by the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
whose Judas Maccabeus (Mr. Costa) drew some of its most effi- 
cient members away. The brilliant Oberon, and even the 
commonplace Vestale, suffered in consequence. Mr. Benedict is 
one of the most consummate of orchestral directors ; but he 
cannot make silk purses out of sows’ ears, nor cause as good an 
effect to proceed from a comparatively weak as from a super- 
latively strong body of instrumental performers. 

Herr Otto Goldschmidt improves on acquaintance as a pianist. 
His execution of Mendelssohn’s first concerto was extremely 
energetic and remarkable for intelligence, if not for the highest 
possible finish. His studies, both clever, were even better played 
than the concerto, and the applause he received was well 
bestowed. Herr Deichmann was not fortunate in his choice of a 
piece. Not that De Beriot’s ninth Air Varié is an ineffective 
composition for the violin, but it is unsuited to Herr Deichmann’s 
style of playing. The two difficult and famous songs allotted to 
Signor F. Lablache were well sung by that performer, but were 
placed in dangerous proximity to the vocal displays of Madame 
Goldschmidt. Stanfield liked his pictures to be hung near 
Turner’s—* because,” said he, “the canvases of Turner throw a 
glow of light over mine, which I cannot obtain myself.” Perhaps 
Signor F. Lablache may translate this from pictorial into musical 
metaphor, and so make a good case of it. 

Madame Goldschmidt’s performances were all remarkable 
nay, more than remarkable, though the degrees oi merit were 
various. The rondo (an odd name for a long slow movement) 
with violin obbligato from Mozart’s serenata, called JZ Re Pastore 
(one of his earliest Salzburg labors) was sung smoothly, but with 
a slight feeling of monotony, and an occasional wavering of in- 
tonation. It did not create much effect. 

The grand scena of Agatha, from Der Freischiitz, Weber’s most 
admirable production, was a performance of irreproachable ex- 
cellence—a performance, indeed, which might without hyperbole 
be pronounced an inspiration. The genius of the singer 
“ rivalisait” (as our allies have it) with the genius of the com- 
poser. Praise can no further go. The audience were enthu- 
siastic both about this’ and “Come per me sereno,” which 
followed, and which was sung with all the volubility, charm, 
and redundance of ornament with which the pale Amina of 
1847-8 transported the abonnés of Her Majesty’s Theatre. We 
need not describe this, since it has been described after (“ante” 
——), and it literally presented no new feature. 

The “ Bird Song” was a marvellous piece of execution which 
would have astonished Carwin, the biloquist. But, for our part, 
we should have liked the trills about half as long in duration, 
and could have dispensed willingly with more than half of 
the imaginary bird’s vagaries. The “Herdsman’s song” is 
pretty enough, and was, in all respects but one, prettily 
warbled. The two long drawn-out and “muffled” pianissimo 
notes (not musical notes, at all, by the way), however, which 
led back, with torturing prolixity, to the theme, we could not 











admire. They were not only painfully protracted, but, by 
the time they held the breath suspended, inevitably damaged 
the tone of the notes immediately following, when the breath 
was at last released, and the subject of the melody resumed. 
The “Bird's song” raised a furore, not so the “ Herdsman’s.” 
How was that? 

Another miscellaneous concert is announced for the 11th 
instant. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Tue directors of the Crystal Palace have put to shame all the 
musical societies in London, they alone* having had the good 
taste to hold a “ festival” in honour of the hundredth birth-day 
of Mozart. To be sure, the “festival” was on the mildest possible 
scale, and the homage paid to the po composer of rather a 
humble nature. Nevertheless, they did what was in their means; 
they gave a concert, and supplied the programme from some of 
the most admired works of Mozart. They might have made a 
greater show, no doubt, by engaging, as on previous occasions, 
several military bands, and have held the concerts, as was done 
at the inauguration of the Crystal Palace, in the great transept, 
instead of using the new music saloon—of somewhat contracted 
dimensions—in the north-west angle of the building. They 
might also have secured first-rate vocalists and solo instrumen- 
talists. But the addition of military bands would not have enabled 
them to execute Mozart’s compositions so correctly and according 
to the author's intention as they did with their own little force ; 
and the transfer of the performance from the music-room to the 
transept, although it would have afforded more space to the 
visitors, would have had the effect—as it had on the occasion 
just alluded to—of depriving the audience, except those in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the band, of hearing the music at 
all, in consequence of its dissipation among the aisles and cor- 
ridors, and the want of sufficient reverberation. From the 
engagement of the most eminent artists the directors were, in 
all probability, deterred by the expense, which, perhaps, under 
the circumstances, they were hardly justified in incurring. 
Therefore, doing all that Jay in their means, and departing in 
some degree from their art-speciaity—since as yet music is re- 
cognised within the “crystal” precincts as a trivial recreation 
merely, not as one of the arts and sciences—the directors are 
entitled to the thanks of the subscribers and visitors; and, we 
repeat, they have put to shame the musical societies in London. 

Mozart was born on the 27th of January, 1756. The 27th of 
January, 1856, happening to fall on a Sunday, it was not prac- 
ticable, under the existing state of things—the Crystal Palace 
being interdicted from opening its doors to the public on the 
Sabbath—to adhere tothe day. But, as a negotiable bill which 
becomes due on Sunday is by law presentable on the day pre- 
vious, so the directors presented to the public their bill of fare 
for Mozart’s anniversary the day before it was due. 

The orchestra, under the direction of Herr Augustus Manns, 
performed the overture to Jdomeneo and two movements from 
the E flat symphony. Mr. Russell, pupil of Mr. Sterndale 
Bennett, played one of the sonatas in F; and Master John Bar- 
nett, the clever and intelligent pupil of Dr. Henry Wylde, the 
first movement from the concerto in D minor. 

The vocal music was entrusted to Miss Alleyne and Miss 
Palmer, who sang some of the most favourite airs of the com- 
poser. Miss Alleyne gave “ Batti, batti” so sweetly as to elicit 
an encore. In “Non temer” the violin obbligato accompaniment 
was executed by Herr Manns. 

The entire performance appeared to afford the utmost satis- 
faction. The number present amounted to about 1,500. Of 
these, considerably more than a thousand were season tickets. 
The music saloon, which may hold somewhere about nine hun- 
dred comfortably, was inconveniently smail, many persons being 
compelled to leave without once hearing a note of music. 
the directors contemplate holding any future celebrations of the 
centenaries of great musicians, they should enlarge the concert- 
room. 





* With the single exception of the Panopticon, on Monday. 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Tue first performance this season of Handel’s Judas Macca- 
beus attracted a very crowded audience on Friday evening to 
Exeter Hall. Mr. Costa made his first appearance since his 
recent illness, and was received with great applause, in 
which the band and chorus joined heartily. The execu- 
tion on the whole was admirable, the chorus, in several 
instances, being entitled to unqualified praise. This was more 
especially the case in “ Mourn, ye afflicted children,” and “ Fallen 
is the foe,” which were given with unusual power. 

The principal vocalists were Madame Rudersdorff, Miss 
Ransford, Miss Dolby, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Montem Smith, and 
Weiss. Madame Rudersdorff acquitted herself extremely well 
in the two great airs, “Pious Orgies,” and “From mighty 
Kings,” in which she displayed good taste, correct judgment, 
and considerable ease of execution. Both airs, however suffered 
from being taken too slow, the latter more especially. The 
singers were, nevertheless, applauded in both. Miss Dolby, in 
the duets, “ Hail, Judea, happy land,” with Miss Ransford, and 
“O! never bow we down,” with Mad. Rudersdorff, and still more 
in the air, “Father of Heaven,” distinguished herself by her 
usual artistic feeling; while Miss Ransford must be noticed 
for her quiet and inobtrusive singing in “ Wise men flattering.” 
Mr. Sims Reeves was as splendid as ever in the music of Judas, 
which is, perhaps, his masterpiece in oratorio singing. His three 
songs were loudly applauded, the famous “Sound an alarm” so 
enthusiastically, that there was no resisting the desire of the 
audience to hear it again. Mr. Weiss sang the bass music in 
his best manner, and Mr. Montem Smith, in the second tenor 
part, left little to desire. The performance, indeed, was alto- 
gether satisfactory. 








LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Elijah was performed on Wednesday. The principal singers 
were Mrs. Sunderland, Miss Haywood, Miss J. Wells, a young 
lady who officiated for Miss M. Welsh, Messrs. G. Perren, Cot- 
terell, J. B. Husk, Tillyard, and Lawler. The execution was, on 
the whole, creditable to the members and to the conductor, 
Mr. Surman. The magnificent chorus, “Thanks be to God,” went 
well ; and the grand chain of choruses, commencing with “ Baal, 
we cry to thee,” exhibited both power and decision. “The fire 
descends,” however, was less satisfactory. Mrs. Sunderland 
produces a great effect in the soprano music by the beautiful 
quality of her voice and the purity of her style. A little more 
warmth would render this lady’s singing in oratorio almost irre- 
proachable. Encores were awarded to the unaccompanied trio, 
“ Lift thine eyes,” sung by Mrs. Sunderland, Miss Wells, and 
Miss yet to Miss Haywood in “Oh, rest in the Lord ;” 
and to Mr. E. Perren in “Then shall the righteous.” The 
quartet, “ Cast thy burden upon the Lord,” was admirably given 
by Mrs. Sunderland, Miss Heywood, and Messrs. Cotterell and 
Tillyard. A compliment apart must be awarded to Miss Hey- 
wood (from Manchester) a comparatively new singer, with a 
beautiful contralto voice and a great deal of genuine musical feel- 
ing. The Hall was full, though not crowded. 

THEATRICALS AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 

A dramatic performance took place before Her Majesty and 
the Royal Family, in the St. George’s Hall, on Monday evening. 
A comedy by Mr. Tom Taylor, Stild Waters run deep, and a farce 
by Mr. J. M. Morton, A Game of Romps, were selected for the 
occasion. The following were the casts : 

STILL WATERS RUN DEEP. 

Mr. Potter, Mr. Emery ; Captain Hawksley, Mr. G. Vining; John 
Mildmay, Mr. A. Wigan; Dunbilk, Mr. Danvers; Langford, Mr. 
Coney; Markham, Mr. J. H. White ; Gimlet, Mr. H. Cooper ; Jessop, 
Mr. Franks; Servant, Mr. Rogerson; Mrs. Mildmay, Miss Maskell ; 
Mrs. Hector Sternhold, Mrs. A. Wigan. 

A Game or Romps. 

Dr. Rhododendrum, Mr. Harley; Julian, Miss Daly ; M. Jolivét, 
Mr. F. Mathews; The Marchioness, Mrs. Winstanley; Violet, 
’ Miss M. Ternan; Isabella, Miss Carlotta Leclerg ; Blanche, Miss 
Heath ; Jeannette, Miss Murray. 

The performances afforded evident gratification to the Royal 
and illustrious party, 





PANOPTICON, 


TuE following works by Mozart were played on the Grand 
Organ by Mr. E. T. Chipp, in the course of Monday, as a cente- 
nary commemoration of the great composer’s birth (Mozart was 
born January 27th, 1756). 

Aria, “Deh amore porgi ristoro” (Nozze di Figaro); Andante from 
Quartett No. 6; Andante from Quartett No. 7; Sonata in A; Chorus, 
“ Pignus Future,” from a Litany ; aria, “ Placido é il mar andiamo " 
(Idomenéo). 

In the evening, the following miscellaneous programme was 
issued to the visitors, all the pieces being selected from the 
works of Mozart :— : 

Marcia, Aria c Coro, “ Possenti Numi” (7 Flauto Magico), Mr. Theo- 
dore Distin and the Orpheus Glee Union, accompanied on the organ by 
Mr. E. T. Chipp; aria, “ Voi che sapete” (Nozze di Figaro), Miss 
Bessie Dalton; fantasia e sonata in C minor (Op. 11), pianoforte, 
Mr. Wilkinson ; aria, “ I] mio tesoroin tanto” (Don Juan), Mr. W.J. 
Fielding ; chorus of priests, “ Grand’ Isi! Grand’Osiri!” (Il Flauto 
Magico), Orpheus Giee Union, accompanied on the organ by Mr. E. T. 
Chipp; andante, Op. 86, pianoforte and flute, Mr. Wilkinson and 
Mr. Benjamin Wells; duetto, “La Dove prende Amor ricetto” (IZ 
Flauto Magico), Miss Bessie Dalton and Mr. W. J. Fielding; fuga, 
“Kyrie Eleison” (Requiem), Grand Organ, Mr. E. T. Chipp. 

The great occasion was thus commemorated in the best 
manner of which the musical means of the Panopticon admitted. 








JENNY LIND. 
(From Punch.) 
AND have you not been to the PHILADELPHEION ? 
That’s Exeter Hall, if you please, in the Strand, 
Where M‘Howt and M‘Buare keep a Protestant eye on 
The Lady in Red, and the Pope’s brazen band. 
But don’t go for that—go to Jenny Liyp’s concerts— 
A far better sight will be set for your view, 
Mrs. Jenny in white, and Miss Doxsy in lilac, 
Miss MesseEnv in pink, and Miss W1z1tAMs in blue. 
Our own darling JENNY, who comes on the platform 
To warble the best of our MENDELSSOHN’S strains, 
A trifle, it may be, more slight than she left us, 
Worn down, let us hope, by the weight of her gains. 
She comes, with Amina’s old smile on her features, 
And down sit four ladies—distinct in their hue— 
Mrs. JENNY in white, and Miss Doxsy in lilac, 
Miss Messen in pink, and Miss Witt1aMs ir®blue. 
And the marvellous voice, uneclipsed in its glory, 
Comes forth, like a Spirit commission’d for good, 
Whether sparkling in air like the spray of a fountain, 
Or gushing in silver abroad like a flood. 
To Sermons, like Carrp’s, be all honour—yet JENNY 
Can say to the stall what he says to the pew, 
As she sings, all in white, with Mrss Dorsy in lilac, 
Miss MgssEnT in pink, and Miss W11traMs in blue. 
We don’t quite forgive her, our darling Amina, 
For quitting the stage where her triumph was won, 
And never had patience to ascertain whether 
Through bishop, or husband, or whim, it was done. 
We hope she'll come back, and meantime we're delighted 
To hear in Elijah what things she cando, = 
As she sings there in white, with Miss Doxsy in lilac, 
Miss Messenr in pink, and Miss WiL11AMs in blue. 
She brought out our tears as she shudder’d in sorrow, 
And dried them away with the flash of her joy, 
As Zarepath’s widow alternate lamented 
The death, and rejoiced o’er the life, of her boy. 
And never was justice more amply accorded 
To the exquisite strains of the wonderful Jew, 
Than by Jenny in white, and Miss Dory in lilac, 
Miss Messenv in pink, and Miss W1t114Ms in blue. 
But her place is the Stage, from whose art she still borrows 
The glance, and the pathos, the gesture, the thrill ; 
And we’!l bet Mr. MitcuEtt he opens the Opera 
One day, with her fortunate name in his bill. 
Yet still we shall have, at the SIAAAEA®EION 
A voice that’s as liquid and clear as the dew, 
Miss Dory's, who sang in contralto and lilac, 
With Miss MessEntT in pink, and Miss W1x11Ms in blue. 
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AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY. 

A concert was given by this Society, in the Hanover Square 
Rooms, on Wednesday evening, for the benefit of the Cambridge 
Asylum for Soldiers’ Widows. There was a fashionable though 
not a crowded audience. The Duke and Duchess of Cambridge 
were present in the gallery. The walls of the room were deco- 
rated with the flags of England, France, Sardinia, and Turkey. 
We append the programme :— 

PART I. 
Henry Leslie. 


Symphony (composed for the Society) 
S. Waley. 


Song, Miss Dolby 3 re: 


°) 


Part Song, “Oh, who will o’er the downs so free?”.... Pearsall. 
Madrigal, “ Down in a flow’ry vale” ... = . Besta, 
Solo for Cornet-d-piston, “ Cujus animam,” Mr. Henry 

E. Tatham ae bis ‘ist Rossini. 


PART II. 
Meyerbeer. 


Grand Coronation March from Le Prophéte ... 
Mercadante. 


Cavatina, Miss Dolby ... a met 5x fxg 
Duet for Two Pianofortes, on airs from Les Huguenots, 
Angelina and Mr. S. W. Waley wi 


Song, Mr. Weiss, “ Rule Victoria” 


‘ G. A. Osborne. 
Major Reede, M.P. 


Part Song, “The Wreath” ... Sop i Benedict. 
Madrigal, ‘‘ Now is the month of Maying” ... Morley. 
Overture, Les Diamans de la Couronne Auber. 


Conductor, Mr. Henry Leslie. 


Mr. Henry Leslie’s interesting and ably-written symphony 
was played by the amateurs with great spirit, if not with 
invariable correctness. This work always improves on 
hearing, Of the other two orchestral performances, the 
most satisfactory and the most energetic was the brilliant 
march of Meyerbeer, which was, as the French say, “enleve” 
with infinite ardour. Mr. Tatham’s execution of Rossini’s fine 
melody on the cornet was masterly, as usual. The great 
“effect,” however, was made by the duet for two pianos, in 
which Mr. S. Waley had the pleasure and the honour of being 
associated with Mdlle. “Angelina,” whose appearance was 
hailed bya burst of enthusiastic applause. Nothing could be 
better than this performance. Mr. Waley was evidently inspired 
by the presence of his gifted young companion; and if Mr. 
Osborne, who was present, was not satisfied with the interpre- 
tation of his music, he must be very hard to propitiate. 

The new veeal choir of ladies and gentlemen, trained by Mr. 
H. Leslie, again distinguished themselves highly. Three of their 
pieces were encored, viz. the madrigals of Festa and Morley, 
and the part song of Pearsall. Mr. Benedict’s “ Wreath” is one 
of the most melodious and chastely written part songs for voices 
we ever heard. Miss Dolby sang, in her most finished and 
artistic manner, an elegant song of Mr. S. Waley, who accom- 
panied her on the piano, as he also did subsequently in a some- 
what stale and trivial cavatina by Donizetti. Major Reede’s 
ballad (famously sung by Mr. Weiss) is a very loyal effusion, and 
deserves to be dedicated to the Queen herself. 

Mr. Henry Leslie conducted the whole concert with his 
accustomed talent. 

The National Hymn was sung previous to the commencement 
of the concert; “Partant pour la Syrie” at the beginning of the 
second part; and “The Sardinian Hymn” at the end. 





Mr. Caartes Saraman’s Amateur Cuorat Society.—The 
whole of Mendelssohn's E¥ijah was given on Wednesday evening, 
with the assistance of upwards of sixty voices. This work having 
been performed several times, the ladies and gentlemen have be- 
come familiar with its difficulties, and are thereby enabled to do 
more justice to it. Some of the choruses went, indeed, perfectly, 
all the singers doing their best—a fact which cannot always be 
averred of paid choristers, or even unpaid choristers, in public 
societies. It is no easy task to conduct a chorus of sixty voices, 
and at the same time to accompany the whole of the music of 
Lilijah on the piano—a feat which Mr. Charles Salaman accom- 
plishes in a manner creditable to his talent, zeal, and energy. 
Spohr’s Azor and Zernia is announced for the next performance. 

Sr. Peterspurcu.—L’Lioile du Nord, with Mad. Bosio as 
Catharina, and Sig. Debassini as the Czar, is in rehearsal. 





PROVINCIAL. 

LiverPooL.—(From our own Correspondent.)—Madme. Con- 
stantini, a young lady, who, under the name of Miss Blundell, 
achieved considerable local reputation as an organist a few years 
ago, gave a concert at St. George’s Hall, on Tuesday night. The 
attendance was great. Mdme. Constantini was assisted by Mr. 
Matthews, Mr. G. Perren, Sig. Veroni, Mr. Hamilton Braham, 
and Master Radcliffe, the juvenile flautist. Mr. T. W. Best 
presided at the organ.—The present is the last week of Mr. 
E. W. Thomas’s popular concerts, which terminate on Saturday. 
On Wednesday, an extra morning concert was given. In the 
evening the programme was selected from the works of Beethoven, 
Mozart, and Mendelssohn. Mr. Thomas’s vocalist during the 
present week is Miss Fanny Huddart, a favourite in Liverpool. 
—On Wednesday night, M. Jullien gave his last concert in 
Liverpool, for the present season, at St. George’s Hall, which 
was attended by upwards of 3,000 persons. The concert as usual 
went off with the utmost éclat, Mdme. Gassier being encored 
with acclamations in a romance from the Zrovatore, and Ven- 
zano’s Waltz; for the former she substituted “ Ah non giunge,” 
which she gave with a dexterity absolutely marvellous. The 
“Sebastopol Quadrille,” and .the Don Giovanni selections were 
also highly successful.—The pantomimes at three of our theatres, 
and a French troupe of equestrians at the Amphitheatre, still 
attract.—Mr. T. W. Best’s performances on the St. George’s Hall 
organ, which take place every Saturday afternoon and Monday 
evening, continue to be well attended. The price of admission 
is 6d.! 

Leeps.—The Creation was given at the Musical Hall last 
Saturday. The principal singers were Mrs. Sunderland, Mr. 
Dysonand Mr. Farquharson. The orchestra was composed of the 
West Riding Orchestral Union, led by Mr. Haddock. Mr. Spark 
was conductor, 

Guovcester.—(From our own Correspondent.) —The Glouces- 
ter Choral Society have given two concerts this week, which 
were numerously attended, many of the county families being 
present. The programme gave satisfaction, if we may judge 
from the encores accorded to about half the number of pieces. 
Great amusement was afforded by the juvenile band of Dr. 
Mark, of Bristol, who executed several quadrilles, polkas, and 
selections. Some organ solos were given by Mr. Taylor, a highly 
rising professor in this city, who exhibited considerable command 
of the instrument. A Master George Thomas ow a native) 
extemporized each evening on the organ. Though a mere child, 
he has strong indications of talent. It is to be hoped, however, 
that this promising child, instead of being allowed to play in 
public, may be placed under good masters and thoroughly well 
taught his art. Gallantry forbids us to say anything of Miss 
Agnes Woodville (announced as a star) except that she was 
encored in two songs. The choral class acquitted themselves 
well, especially Messrs. Phelps, Parkes, and Kilminster, in the 
duets, &e.—A lecture was delivered at the Tolsey last week by 
Mr. D. Mackintosh, on the “Musical Characteristics of the 
Races of the West of Europe,” with appropriate songs by Mrs, 
Mackintosh, pupil of Joseph de Pinna and Signor Schiri (sic.), 
and formerly of the Hanover-square Rooms, London (qy.). The 
lecturer did not appear to possess any great knowledge of 
“ musical characteristics,” whatever he might of “ ethnological.” 
For instance, he spoke of German musicians as possessing but 
limited invention, having a genius rather for amplifying— 
Hiindel being quoted as repeating himself, and many of his airs 
being spun out until they were almost exhausted. Beethoven 
and Meyerbeer were the only other Germans named, the latter 
being only mentioned incidentally as having derived his melody 
from Italy. The lady who “ vocally illustrated” the lecture was 
evidently suffering from a cold. 

Worcester.—The amateurs of this city and neighbourhood 
gave their annual concert in the Music Hall on Tuesday even- 
ing the 22nd of January. Last year the proceeds of the amateur 
concert, which amounted to more than £100, was given to-the 
Patriotic Fund. A second concert was afterwards given, when’ 
upwards of £50 was realized and handed over to the fund for 
the relief of the suffering carpet weavers of Kidderminster. 


| This year, no aid of the kind being required, the proceeds of the 
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concert (about £80) was given to the funds of the Worcester 
Harmonic Society, which have been lately embarrassed from 
various causes, among which were the expenses incurred in re- 
moving the society’s organ, etc., from the old rooms to the Music 
Hall. The decorations of the Hall this year were entrusted to 
Messrs. Peel, Durieux, H. Lines, and W. Prinsep, and the result 
was highly satisfactory. Miss Peel, Miss Lechmere, the Misses 
Lewis, the Misses Watts, and the Misses Done assisted the de- 
corators, by making baskets filled with wax flowers, which were 
suspended round the room from festoons and wreaths of laurel, 
and had a very elegant effect. The room was filled by upwards 
of 300 of the é/ite of the neighbourhood, among whom we noticed 
Lord Ward, Viscount Southwell, Baroness Windsor, etc., etc. 
The amateur artistes who assisted in the evening performance 
were, Miss Lechmere, Miss Temple, Mrs. Pideock, Mrs. Douglas 
Galton, and Mr. Drummond, as vocalists, and Mrs. J. B. Knight 
as pianiste. During the evening a quadrille from Hrnani, for 
eleven concertinas, led by Mr. R. Blagrove, was played by Miss 
Berkeley, Miss Best, Miss West, Miss Wynniatt, Miss H. Wyn- 
niatt, Mr. Cocks, Miss St. John, Mr. Fowler, Mr. J. Jones, and 
Mr. Haynes. Mr. Jabez Jones presided at the piano, Mr. 
D’Egville was the violinist, and Mr. Done the conductor. 

Uxsripat.—The members of the Choral Society have given 
their twelfth entertainment at the Public Rooms. They were 
assisted on the occasion by Mrs. Alfred Gilbert. Mr. J. L. Birch 
was the conductor. The concert was numerously attended. 

KirKpurton.—The members of the Mechanics Institute 
celebrated their tenth anniversary on Friday evening, the 
25th January. In the course of the evening, the members of 
the singing class, assisted by Miss Fittorn, and Mr. Dodson, and 
Master Beaumont, organist of the parish Church, sung several 
pieces in a satisfactory manner. The entertainment concluded 
with the National Anthem. Mr. Shaw, master of the music classes, 
was the conductor. 

Riron. On Thursday evening, the 24th January, a concert of 
vocal and instrumental music was given by Mr. Bates, organist 
of the cathedral, in the Public Rooms. Miss Senior (a pupil of 
Mrs. Wood), and some of the members of the Cathedral Choir, 
assisted. There were several encores during the evening, and 
the concert gave satisfaction. 

PiymMouru.—On Thursday, the 24th of January, the West of 
England Glee and Madrigal Union gave their second concert at 
the Mechanics’ Institution. The principal vocalists were Miss 
McAusland, Miss Frances, Mr. H. Roberts, and Mr. W. 8S. Yeo. 
In addition Mr. Richardson performed two solos on the flute. 
Miss McAusland and Miss Frances were encored in the duet, 
“Two merry hearts are we,” and Mr. Richardson was encored in 
both his flute solos. The room was well filled, notwithstanding 
the counter attraction of Mr. Newcombe’s testimonial entertain- 
ment at the theatre. 

Keieutey.—The choir of St. Mary’s Church mustered in great 
force on Sunday, the 20th of January, on the occasion of two 
sermons being preached by the Rev. W. Cartman, head master 
of the grammar-school, Skipton, during which he referred to the 
exertions of W. L. Mariner, Esq., of Greengate, who has not only 
organised the choir and kept it in efficiency, but guaranteed any 
deficiency as to its funds. Among the principal members of the 
choir were Mrs, Ellis, Miss Carrodus, and Mr. W. Robinson, of 
Stonyclose. In the afternoon Mr. Robinson and his pupil, 
Master Holt, presided at the organ, and in the evening Mr. 
ae Barwick. A collection was made amounting to upwards 
of £14, 

Binetzy.—The concert given by Mr. W. Pickles was better 
attended than could have been expected from the badness of 
trade in this neighbourhood. The principal vocalists were Miss 
Whitham, Miss Marshall, and Mr. Delavanti. During the 
evening, the Baildon Prize Band performed several operatic 
selections, and the concert, which was held in the Oddfellows’ 
Hall, concluded with the National Anthem. 

Botton.—On Thursday, the 24th J. anuary, selections from the 
Messiah and the Creation were given in the Temperance-hall, 
Little Bolton, under the auspices of the Mechanics’ Institution. 
The principal vocalists were Miss Witham and Mrs. Winter- 
bottom, Mr, George Cooper, and Mr. S. Mellor, 








Evesnam.—A lecture on music was given on Wednesday 
evening, the 23rd of January, in the National School-room, by 
Mr. Charles Tovey, organist of Pershore Abbey church, and 
Master Robert Taylor (aged only eight years, one of the scholars.) 
The boys of the national school choir sang, during the evening, 
several pieces, accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. Tovey. 
Mr. J. E. Marks, master of the school, proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Tovey. The National Anthem was then sung by all 
present, accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. E. W. Pullen, 
master of the Bengeworth school. The proceedings terminated 
with Nelson’s round “ Good Night,” sung by the boys. 

CuzetuaM.—An evening concert has been given in the town- 
hall, by Mr. D. W. Banks, who engaged Miss Poole, Miss 
Augusta Manning, Miss H. Wilkinson, and Mr. Frank Bodda, as 
vocalists, and Mr. Charles Hallé and Henry Blagrove, as instru- 
mentalists. Miss Poole was encored in the “ Young Mountaineer,” 
and the other performers were much applauded for their 
exertions during the evening. Mr. D. W. Banks accompanied 
the vocal music on the pianoforte. 

Bury.—On Thursday evening, the 24th January, the third 
subscription concert for the present season, conducted by 
Mr. D. W. Banks, took place in the lecture-hall of the Athenzeum. 
The principal vocalists were Miss Poole, Miss Augusta Manning, 
Miss H. Wilkinson, and Mr. Frank Bodda. Solo pianist, 
Mr. Charles Hallé ; solo violinist, Mr. H. Blagrove. The choir 
was efficient, and the entire performance was much applauded. 

Reapine—The Town-hall was crammed on Wednesday morn- 
ing week, on the occasion of the concert given by M. and 
Madame Goldschmidt, at which Signori F, Lablache and Piatti 
assisted. As the carriage of Madame Goldschmidt was leaving 
the Hall, a boy was knocked down and fell under the carriage 
wheels. He was immediately taken to the hospital, where his 
injuries were found to be slight. Madame Goldschmidt sent £5 
to be appropriated to his benefit, and has evinced much concern 
at the accident. 

Rocuester.—The third Subscription Concert was gren at the 
Corn-Exchange, on Monday evening, the singers being, Miss 
Milner, Mad. Weiss, Mr. Weiss, and a glee party belonging to 
Rochester ; the instrumentalists, Mr. H. C. Cooper (violin), and 
Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Armes, jun., (piano). Miss Milner was 
encored in Pacini’s “ Sommo Cielo,” Mr. Cooper in his violin solo, 
Le Carnival de Venise,and Mr. Weiss in Mendelssohn’s “ I’m 
a roamer.” The room was crowded, and the entertainment 
afforded great satisfaction. 

Dusuiy.—(From a Correspondent).—At the Philharmonic So- 
ciety’s concert last week was produced (for the first time in Ire- 
land) the Choral Symphony (No. 9.) The execution of this 
extremely difficult work was more than respectable. The 
chorus did their best with the very trying portion of music which 
fell to their share. Future performances will doubtless do as 
much for the appreciation of this chef-d’auvre here, as they have 
done in England, but the general impression among those who 
heard the symphony for the first time was, that it was by no 
means so unintelligible as the quidnuncs would so long have it 
to be. Thescherzo, slow movement, and the common time move- 
ment, where the theme is announced by the basses, were all 
heard with evident pleasure. The vocal solo party included 
Miss Williams (R.A.M.) and the resident artists of the city. 
Miss Williams is a native of Dublin, but has been located in 
London some years. She is greatly improved since I last heard 
her, and her singing was much admired. Herr Kettenus, a 
Belgian violinist, also made his first appearance 1n public at 
this concert. The overture to Der Freischiitz and the Wedding 
March of Mendelssohn were executed by the orchestra. 

The University Choral Society held their first concert for the 
present season on Friday evening. Part I. was devoted to 
Macfarren’s “Sleeper awakened.” Part II. comprised the fol- 
lowing miscellaneous selection :— ‘gue 

Solo and chorus, “Now tramp”—Bishop. Song, “O lieti di 
(I Etoile du ‘Nord)—Meyerbeer, Chorus, “How glad” — Gluck. 
Solo and chorus, “To arms ;” “ Britains, strike home ;” “Come if you 
dare’—Purcell. Quartet, “Go, tuneful bird’”—Stewart. Chorus, 
“ Rataplan,” (Huguenots)—Meyerbeer. Quartet and chorus, “ Placido 
e ilmar” (Jdomeneo)—Mozart. Glee and chorus, “The winds whistle 
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cold”—Bishop. Recit. and air, “The Guilty ;” “ For as the waters” 
—Weber. Chorus “How sleep the brave who sink to rest”—Cooke, 
Solo, quartet, and chorus, “ Rule Britannia” — Arne. 

Macfarren’s admirable work was most effective. The chorus 
was in good training, and sang with decision and due attention 
to light and shade. To Miss Cruise, Mr. Geary, and Mr.Joseph 
Robinson, were assigned the principal characters—Zulieka, 
Hassan, and the Caliph. The second part of the concert was also 
creditable to the society and satisfactory to the audience. At 
the next concert, which is to take place in March, Mr. Costa’s 
Eli will be introduced. 


THE VOLUME FOR 1854, 
Containing the biographies of Mozart aud Mendelssohn ; and 
the sketches of Braham, Sims Reeves, and Clara Novello ; 
is now ready, bound in cloth, price 20s., uniform with 


THE VOLUME FOR 1855, 

Containing :—Richard Wagner’s Opera and Drama, Vols. 
1 and 2—Review of the History of Music before Mozart 
—Conversations with Mendelssohn and Rossini, &c., &c, 
Price 20s. 











THE MUSICAL WORLD FOR FRANCE, AND 


OTHER COUNTRIES VIA FRANCE. 
In accordance with a new Postal Regulation, the postage of 
all Newspapers addressed to France, and other Countries 
vid France, must in future be paid in advance. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Haidée,” Chanson d’Amour ; “La Constance,” “Chanson sans 
Paroles,” par T. W. Naumann ; “The Sardinian Hymn,” “ Red, 
White, and Blue,” arranged for the pianoforte, by T. W. 
Naumann.—The publishers of the above pieces are informed that 
they have already been reviewed. 

S. P.—Our correspondent should apply to Mr. Frank Mont, 26, 
Somerset-street, Portman-square (enclosing an envelope and a 
postage stamp). 
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A LITERARY proselyte of Herr Richard Wagner, who, 
knowing nothing at all about music, went to Weimar, made 
the acquaintance of Dr. Liszt, and was sworn an apostle of 
the “future drama,” on his return to England forthwith 
began to preach—as in duty bound, all the Wagnerian 
neophytes being pledged to talk and jabber about the divine 
attributes of their master, the Prophet of Zurich. The 
proselyte of whom we speak—a profound metaphysician, an 
expounder of Benedictus Spinosa and the Ethices, one who 
can tell you what Kant meant and what Hegel didn’t, a 
biographer of Goethe, and a revivificator of the effete philo- 
sophy of Jordanus Brunus—being in connection with that 
most unreadable of unreadable magazines called Fraser's, 
(with which, we are sure, honest John Fraser, late of the 
Chronicle, had never anything to do), communicated his 
recently acquired learning to the columns of the serial in 
question, and in a couple of windy articles about “ Wagner 
and Weimar ” (or “Weimar and W: agner”), initiated its unap- 
prehensive readers into the sceret of “the future.” Thanks 
to the eloquence of this new disciple, some half dozen men 
of beer and brown study, explorers of Hartley and the 
model ontosophists, were converted to Wagnerian doctrines : 








and, as they were utterly ignorant of music before, became 
suddenly intoxicated with their imaginary knowledge of it 
now. ‘Truth was, they had floundered in an unknown 
water, where they found themselves up to the ears in 
elenches, more muddy and abstruse than any in which they 
had previously been plunged: and as the more hopelessly 
unintelligible a theory, the greater favour it finds at the 
hands of certain modern transcendentalists, so the theory of 
Herr Wagner was lauded by these maudlin mystics as a 
grave and important discovery, a truth drawn up laboriously 
from the bottom of a (dry) well. 

We should scarcely have noticed these aberrations of the 
Fraserian ontologician, were it not that we regard Herr 
Wagner as the Arch-enemy of music, as a fair symbol, 
indeed, in respect to harmony, of the vulture which gnawed 
the heart of Prometheus— 

“ His beak in poison not his own.” 


The readers of Fraser must be an odd set. Fraser is 
Blackwood and water ; while Blackwood is after all not much 
better uow than the rinsings of “few” Christopher’s bottles ; 
and how much “ew” Christopher used to leave in his bottles, 
at the close of one of the “ Noctes,” when whiskey and 
gibberish strove for the mastery, and the convives, stumbling 
home in the dark, would, like Professor Porson, ‘confound 
the nature of things,” is matter of notoriety. Nevertheless, 
the readers of Fraser have done us noharm. From time to 
time they had to wade through, of yore, a vast quantity 
of rank nonsense about music (entre autres choses) from the pen 
of “feu” Rattler. And now that the spirit of “few” Rattler 
has fled, “like an arrow in the noon,” and his goose quill is 
dried up, they (pauvres diables/) are put to the proof of 
endurance once again, by articles on music still more terrible 
than those ancient ones upon the Italian Opera. The seven 
fresh devils are worse than the devils that preceded them. 
We pity the readers of Fraser. Excuse the platitude—the 
readers of Fraser, we are aware, must be pitied under any 
circumstances ; but of late we pity them more than usual. 
“ Gadzooks,”—cannot they be left to the scourge of historical 
and political, and biographical and poetical, and ssthetical, 
and entological, and theological and metaphysical dullness, 
without a new scourge of musical dullness being imposed upon 
them? Really, thisis a case that calls for judicial interference. 
On every conceivable subject but one the readers of Mgaser 
were perplexed (the twaddle that used to be scribbled about 
music was too transparent to be perplexing) ; and now this 
one solitary subject, which was wont to be exempt from the 
Fraserian T'ristia, is forced upon the miserable abonnés 
with the pompous verbosity, the froth and emptiness, the 
teratological bombast, in short, that for years have been 
distinguishing characteristics of all and every theme discussed, 
from the earliest period when this poor singerie of stupid 
and inflated “Maga” first started into being, like the 
ridiculous mouse from the parturiting mountain of a very 
significant fable. 

And the first battle waged is on behalf of Richard Wag- 
ner, his Ténnhauser, his Lohengrin, and his Flying Dutch- 
man. A good beginning, truly. Mr. Ella (of course) has 
quoted, with the ecstacy of a “ wood” catechumen. Mr. Ella 
has quoted, in his Record. We have no intention whatever 
to retraverse, step by step, that spacious gallery of rubbish, 
the Wagnerian theory ; but we may just give one instance 
(furnished by Mr. Ella) of the kind of reasoning advocacy 
which the metaphysician of our /’raser employs in favour of 
his youngest passion—his Richard Wagner, who will now 
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throw Brunus, and Lucilius (Julius Cesar) Vaninus into 
the shade. It is only a few lines that we shall cite :— 

“Wagner would make the-opera a perfectly musical drama, in which 
feelings and situations spring out of character, as in the highest order 
of tragedy, and in which no dramatic probability or poetic beauty is 
sacrificed to musical effect, The drama must not be a mere pretext for 
music; but music, drama, and spectacle must be blended, like the 
coloured rays of the sunbeam, so as to produce one undivided impres- 
sion. Wagner will write no part to suit a primo tenore, and interpo- 
late no cantata to show off the powers of a prima-donna assoluta ; 
those who sing his operas must be content with the degree of promi- 
nence which falls in strict consonance with the dramatic development 
and ordonnance. Such, so far as I understand it, is Wagner’s theory 
of the opera. Surely such a theory is worth entertaining, and one 
which he has admirably exemplified, so far as the libretto ot his operas 
is concerned.” 

“A perfectly musical drama,” with nothing “ sacrificed to 
musical effect”! Was there ever such rhodomontade? Would 
you like to know, reader, why Wagner “ will write no part to 
suit a primo tenore, and interpolate no cantata (!) to show 
off the power of a prima donna assoluta’? We will tell you. 
It is, because he can’t. He has about as good a notion of 
writing for voices—absolute tenor, absolute soprano, absolute 
barytone, or absolute bass, all one—as a rook that flies, 
cawing, over a gable end, of suiting his hoarse and monto- 
nous cry to rhythmical measure. “The dramatic deve- 
lopment, and ordonnance” (and “ ordonnance” is good) 
are here no better than dust thrown into the eyes of the 
ingenuous searcher after truth. Herr Wagner is incapable 
of writing a tune. He never could get a seat in the “me- 
lodious coach,”* whether to ride comfortably and indiffe- 
rently, like Rossini and Auber, or eccentrically, with head 
out of window, like Meyerbeer. Herr Wagner is incapable 
of writing a tune, and therefore incapable of writing an 
opera, and therefore of writing music—since, without tune 
(call it “absolute melody,” or anything else you please), 
there is no such thing as music. 

The ontosophist of Fraser, after all, makes a curious 
apologist, and we would rather not have him as an advocate 
when we set up a system for ourselves, He tells us, apropos 
of the Wagnerian Drama, that “ Music, drama, and spectacle 
must be blended, like the coloured rays of the sunbeam, so as 
to produce an undivided impression” —and, further on, that 
Herr Wagner has “admirably exemplified” his theory “so 
far as the libretto of his opera is concerned.” Which, in plain 
terms, means that Herr Wagner has “ admirably exemplified” 
his theory of “ undivided impression” by making one element 
especially prominent ! 





* Opera and Drama. 





As the spring approaches, the talk, in clubs and elsewhere, 
turns, naturally enough, upon the Italian Opera. “ Are we to 

ve one or two?”—is a question continually mooted and 
discussed. Either supposition finds supporters and oppo- 
nents. The press, both of London and the provinces, has 
teemed of late with paragraphs, which, if there were any 
foundation for them, would lead to the belief that Her 
Majesty’s Theatre was about to re-open its doors to the 
public, under the direction of Mr. Lumley, and that—as in 
47, ’8, °9,— 51, ’2—the two great establishments in the 
markets (“Hay” and “Covent-Garden”) would again be 
striving to outdo each other on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, in splendor of pageantry and ruinous superfluity 
of prime donne. We shall not quote, however, more than 
one of the many “canards” (for they are nothing else) that 
have been flying about, since that one will be quite enough 





for our purpose. The following is from The Leeds Intel- 
ligencer, of the 26th January :— 


“ Her Majesty’s Theatre is to be opened for the performance of Italian 
opera, That Mr. Lumley will have a successful season cannot be 
doubted, for Jenny Lind has, it is said, consented to appear as the 
prima donna. Her Majesty’s Theatre has been closed during the last 
two” (three) “seasons, and asale of the properties and effects took place 
under the patronage of the sheriff. Lord Ward thereupon advanced 
£12,000, and with this sum many of the best scenes and ‘ properties’ 
were purchased and secured for Mr. Lumley’s future use and benefit. 
The parties engaged in the coming operatic performance are said to be 
Mr. Lumley, Mr. Mitchell, and Mr. Goldschmidt.” 


The above is a pendant to the “ £20,000” paragraph of our 
formidable contemporary, The Sussex Express, which we took 
the trouble to “relever” some short time since; and in sub- 
stance it is about as true. We can state positively, that, up 
to the present time, nothing whatever has been arranged 
about the opening of Her Majesty’s Theatre. We may also 
assure our readers that there has never been any question 
whatever of Herr Otto Goldschmidt’s co-operation, either as 
a speculator or as one of the directors. Madame Jenny Lind, 
moreover, has abandoned the stage, and has never for one 
instant entertained the idea of returning to it. These are 
facts, for which we are ready to vouch. 

The origin of the numberless reports that have been 
spread about, may be traced to the columns of the Brussels 
paper, L’Indépendance Belge—which, by the way, has just 
been sold by M. Perrot to the redoubtable M. Véron, ex- 
proprietor, or many-parts-proprietor, of the Constitutionnel, 
ex-Director of the Paris Grand Opera, &c., &c., for the small 


consideration of 800,000 francs (£32,000), and from a . 


Russian “autocratic” will henceforward become a French 
“imperial” organ, with “Y™” to direct its politics, and 

“J. L. CO.” its morals). When M. Jules Lecomte, in his 

hebdomadal Courier de Paris, is at his wit’s end for authentic 

news— when, in short, as frequently happens, there is little of 

interest stirring for his busy pen to recount and his brilliant 

fancy to distort, that facetious and imaginative gentleman is 

compelled to draw upon his own invention, which, being inex- 

haustible, seldom fails him at a pinch. The “canard” (hoax) 

about Jenny Lind, Mr. Mitchell, Herr Goldschmidt, Mr. Lum- 
ley,and Her Majesty's Theatre, was first detected in that delect- 
able bow] of literary punch which M. Lecomte is in the habit 
of mixing, at the tail-end of the week, for the gobemouches and 
topers of the Belgian capital. From “independant” (}), 
Brussels it crept on (by the Flemish “convois de grande 
vitesse”) to “impartial” Bruges,* and from “ impartial” 
Bruges to “ precursive” Antwerp,t whence it was despatched 
in the “ Belgique” (of the new and successful line of steamers, 
corresponding immediately between the Scheldt and the Hud- 
son), for the edification of the Yankee penny-a-liners (gobe- 
mouches to a man), who would have sent it, like a flash of 
lightning, through the length and breadth of the States, even 
to the Mosquito territory. But, alas! the “Belgique” (new and 
successful) was but a ricketty ship, ricketty and leaky; and, 
short of wind, though by no means short of water, was 
compelled to put up for repairs (en cale séche) at Southampton, 
with its freight of dreary passengers and damaged goods. 
Here the Jenny Lind paragraph oozed out, and forced its 
way into the “faits diverses” of one of the adjacent Hamp- 
shire sheets. From Hampshire it flew (by the British 
“eapresses”) to the other counties of the United Kingdom; 
and from the provincial papers was, in due time, transported 





* L’Impartial de Bruges, 
+ Le Précurseur d’Anvers, 
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to the columns of the London journals, always so eager to 
indulge their readers with stale news. We have preferred 
to arraign the version of our knowing contemporary, Zhe 
Leeds Intelligencer, as the most comprehensive, and, at the 
same time, insinuating. 

This history of the birth and progress of a hoax is 
curious, no doubt; but it is a simple narration of facts. 
M. Jules Lecomte (“J. L. C.”—touching whose displeasure 
the great Rossini was in such a quandary) has much to 
answer for, from his bachelor’s “ hang-out” in the faubourgs. 





Mr. Dion Bovurctcautt.—We are happy to be able to state, 
on what we have reason to believe excellent authority, that 
there is no foundation for the report lately current of the death 
of Mr. Bourcicault. 

M. JULuIEN’s provincial tour, one of the most brilliant and 
successful he has ever undertaken, is drawing to a close. Mad. 
Gassier has created just the same fwrore in Scotland and in 
Treland as she had previously done in England. 

Racuet.—We learn by the Times correspondence from the 
United States, that Madlle. Rachel contemplates abandoning her 
half-accomplished tour, and returning to Europe as soon as her 
strength will permit of the voyage. 

Motte. Racnet.—The Presse has received a letter of the 8th 
January, announcing that Mdlle. Rachel and all her troupe had 
embarked on hoard the Antilles, for the purpose of returning to 
France vid Southampton. It appears that the health of our 
celebrated tragedienne has not permitted her to finish the course 
of her performances in America—(Paris correspondence of 
LP? Etoile Belge.) 

Mr. Cosra’s “ Ext.”—The musical event of the season, which 
alone will serve to counterbalance the coming of Madame Jenny 
Lind-Goldschmidt to this country, viz.,the production of Mr. 
Costa’s new oratorio Zvi, at Exeter Hall, by the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, is announced for Friday, February 15th. 

Mote. Marte Cinti-Damoreau.—The marriage of this lady, 
daughter of the celebrated vocalist, with M. J.B. Wakerlin, a 
French dramatic composer, has been lately announced, MM. 
Auber and Halevy were to assist as witnesses to this wnion 
artistique, which, according to the Ménestrel, was to take place 
on Thursday last. 

Meverseer’s In Crociato ix Ecirro is in active preparation 
at the Fenice, in Venice. The composer has arrived and attended 
the first rehearsal. He was greeted with great enthusiasm by 
the band and chorus. Apropos of the production of this chef- 
@euvre of the Italian opera, the Parisian journal, Le Ménestrel, 
recalls the attention of the director of the Italiens to the fact that 
the reprise of the Crociato in Egitto was projected under the admi- 
nistration of M. Vatel, and that even Meyerbeer had prepared a 
re-modelling of the entire score. The addition of several impor- 
tant morgeaux would, doubtless, invest the opera with all the 
attractions of a novelty; and such a production would be likely 
to prove fortunate enough to the treasury, as it certainly could 
not fail to be highly acceptable to the habitués of the Salle 
Ventadour, The director should take the hint. Nor would it, 
in our opinion, be by any means time and pains thrown away on 
the part of our Royal Italian Opera, were the Crociato in Egitto 
to be revived this season—that is, revived with appropriate 
splendour and completeness. 

Eyre Arms, Sr. Joun’s Woop.—Mr. Forbes's Second Sub- 
scription Concert took place on Tuesday. The vocalists were 
Signor and Madame F, Lablache, Signor Marras, and Miss 
Stabbach ; the instrumentalists, M. Sainton (violin), Mr. Cheshire 
(harp), and Mr. Forbes (pianoforte). The principal contribu- 
tions were Mozart’s sonata in F (pianoforte and violin) by 
M. Sainton and Mr. Forbes ; and Beethoven’s “ Adelaida,” sung 
by Signor Marras. The latter was deservedly encored. Madame 
Lablache also had to repeat a Scotch song ; and Signori Lab- 
lache and Marras, moreover, were encored in Tillo’s “duet, “La 
Giovinezza.” Miss Stabbach sang a variety of songs with her 


usual ability, M, Sainton gave two solos, and Mr. Cheshire two 
fantasias, 








REVIEWS. 

No. 1.--National Song, * THE Fat. or SepastoPoL.”—“ WuHo saqp 
WE COULD Nor Do IT.” Words by Miss Scott. Music composed, 
and dedicated to the Right Hon. Lord Panmure, by J. F. Leeson. 

No, 2.—“Tae Rover’s SERENADE,” Barcarole. Composed by W. Money. 

No. 1 deserves praise for « vigorous melody, thoroughly Eng- 
lish in character, and for words, which, though smacking of the 
stereotyped coxcombry of John Bull’s battle-songs in ordinary, 
are written with good spirit. Nevertheless, if it depended upon 
our behest we should condemn this, with all the other songs 
about Sebastopol, ete., to the flames. Mr. Leeson must pardon 
us; but they come too soon. Our bellicose poets and minstrels 
would do more becomingly to “ wait a little longer.” 

No. 2, “The Rover's Serenade,” is full of true musical feel- 
ing ; but Mr. Money has yet to learn the free use of his musical 
implements. Both his themes are happy—that in the minor 
key is plaintive, that in the major is graceful and singable, Let 
him, nevertheless, reconsider carefully some parts of his piano- 
forte accompaniment. As examples, we may point to page 2, 
line 1, bars 4, 5, where (to the words, “ Yet on,”) D in the voice 
part grates harshly against C sharp in the harmony ; to line 3, 
bar 3, of the same page, where the 6-4 on D is followed uncere- 
moniously by the common chord of E minor ; to line 5, bars 1, 2, 
where there are consecutive octaves between an inner part and 
the bass (A, G—A, G); to bars 2, 3, of the same line, where 
there are eonsecutive fifths between the voice part and bass 
(B, C—E, F) ; to page 3, line 1, bars 2, 3, where there are con- 
secutive octaves between voice part and bass (G, A—G, A); and 
to line 3, bars 2, 3 (“Dear lovely Kate”), where the whole pro- 
gression, beginning with the 5th on E, followed by the 6-4 on C 
sharp, is somewhat clumsy and unorthodox. We particularise 
these blemishes at length, chiefly because Mr. Money's song is 
worth the pains of correcting. 


“THREE IRISH MELODIES,” for the Pianoforte, 
No. 1.—“ St. Parrick’s Day.” 
No. 2.—“ Ort 1n THE STILLy Nigut.” 
No. 3.—“ Fry nor Yet,” and “Tur Brown Inisu Ginru.” 

By Brinley Richards, 

Mr. Richards has treated the popular Irish airs above enu- 
merated precisely in the same manner as the English airs 
reviewed last week, and with the same success. The utility of 
these little pieces, as school-lessons, is, we repeat, undeniable. 





Verdi’s favourite Opera, “It Trovatorg,” edited for the Pianoforte. 

By Rudolf Nordmann. 

The above constitutes No. 9 of the series called Boosey and 
Sons’ Edition of Standard Foreign Operas for Piano Solo. Mr. 
Rudolf Nordmann has done his work carefully, and, while he has 
avoided inconvenient difficulties, he has been able to present a 
very good idea of the effect of Verdi’s popular opera—that is, 
of course, so far as the limited capabilities of the key-board, 
with only ten fingers to manipulate, would allow. 

That JZ 7rovatore more than usually abounds in the Verdi- 
melody, is well attested by this arrangement. Mr. Nordmann 
has found tunes ready made to his hand at every step; and as 
the Verdi-ochestration does not count for much when “tran- 
scribed” (transcription is the great word now) for the piano, the 
inevitable absence of some part of it will not be felt. Nearly 
all the-pieces sound effectively in their new and compressed 
shape—the lighter and more brilliant ones of course ; but we 
were surprised to find such morcgaue as the “ Miserére,” and 
others of similar pretensions, come out so clearly and with so 
little loss, The credit is to Mr. Nordmann. 

As the edition is well got up, handy for use, and last, but not 
least, cheap, we have no doubt that all the lady and gentlemen 
piano-players who rave about Verdi (and their name is 
“Legion”) will avail themselves of this opportunity of making 
more familiar acquaintance with one of his prettiest and best 
operas. 
ane O’SHanter.’—A characteristic Cantata for a tenor voice, 

chorus, and full orchestra. Poetry by Robert Burns. Music com- 

posed expressly for, and dedicated to, Mr. Sims Reeves, by Howard 

Glover. 

The appearance in print of this graphic and spirited work 
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will be welcomed by all musicians—amateur and professional— 
who had the good fortune to hear it played at Exeter Hall, or at 
the Birmingham Festival. Mr. Howard Glover, in Zam O’Shan- 
ter, may be said to-have discovered a new vein in the musical 
mine. It is entirely original, both in conception and execution, 
and recalls to mind no composition with which we are ac- 
quainted. 

Our present object is merely to announce, which we do with 
great satisfaction, the appearance of Zam O'Shanter in pianoforte 
score—that is, with the voice parts (choral and solo), as they 
stand in the original, and the orchestral accompaniments com- 
pressed for the |v psa The arrangement, we may say at once, 
is admirably made, and as much as possible (without incurring 
needless difficulties) has been retained of the form and colour 
of the instrumental accompaniments. We recommend this 
cantata heartily, not only as the work of a talented 
compatriot, but as music full of sentiment and with a keen ap- 

reciation of character. The gifted poet himself, “ the cannie 

bert,” would, we are sure,could he have listened to this musical 
setting of his masterpiece, have been thoroughly satisfied with 
the manner in which the genuine Scottish melody has inspired 
the composer, without tempting him, in a single instance, to 
plagiary, or, indeed, to anything more than a legitimate and happy 
imitation. But we need not reiterate our good opinion of 
Mr. Howard Glover’s latest and best composition. 





“ WHEN O’ER THE SuIninc Deep.” Ballad. The words written by 
G. Birch, Esq. The music composed, and dedicated to Richard 
Gibbs, Esq., by Edward Sharp. 

A very elegant and unaffected ballad—well written, natural, 
and without the slightest taint of mock-sentiment. As many 
such ballads as you please, Mr. Sharp. We shall not complain, 
80 =e as you adhere to “ When o’er the shining deep” as a 
model. 


“IL TASSO DI DANTE,” Album, al Principe Guiseppe Poniotowski. 
No. 1.—“ It Rosaso,” canto populare Toscana. 
No. 2.—“E Invtize,” canzonetta. 
No. 3.—“It Disertorg,” arietta. 
No. 4.— In canto DEL PEscatorE,” ballata. 
No. 5.,—“ Ata SELVA,” notturnino a due voci. 
Composta da Luigi Gordigiani. 

A new album from the graceful pen of Sig. Gordigiani is sure 
of aloud welcome froma multitude of “sweet voices,” amateur 
and professional. The poems of Signori Giotti, Rubieri, G. 
Benelli, &c., which the lively Italian has selected for his pre- 
sent matériel, are all of the right sort, and have fur- 
nished Sig. Gordigiani with some of his most catching 
musical ideas. “Il Rosajo” is a brief and expressive 
romance in two verses, in which the transition (Page 4) 
into C flat, and back again to E flat, will be admired, among 
other points, by the connoisseur. “ E Inutile” is another ballad, 
in two verses, equally simple, but of a livelier character. The 
episode on the words “Frivola ognor ti appressi,” with the 
descending march of the bass, does not please us so much as the 
transition alluded to in the other song, since it is less natural 
and has a forced air about it; but the coda (“De vezzi tuoi 
tremai”), is tuneful and charming. “II disertore” is more ambi- 
tious than either of the preceding songs, and has far more 
essentially musical merit to recommend it. The melodious 
phrase upon the words, “ Pur senza te la vita,” and still more, 
that which accompanies in the second part the passage be- 
ginning “tornando al tuo,” ete, when once heard will be 
remembered for their graceful and persuasive character. “Il 
canto del pescatore” (for a barytone voice) pleases us, 
we cannot explain why, more than any of the others. 
Perhaps it is on account of the episode commencing in A minor 
(“Per té sempre a questa sponda”), the tenderness of which can- 
not fail to enlist the sympathy of a musically constituted singer, 
no matter of what nation. “ Allaselva” is a wholly unpre- 
tending notturno for two voices in that style of which Signor 
Gordigiani has produced so many popular examples. It has no 
especial characteristic, however, to lay hold of for comment. 

To conclude, the Z'asso di Dante is a vocal album in all respects 
worthy of the author of innumerable Canti Popolari, 





Covent GarpeN TueEatre.—dAs centuries roll on in their 
never-ceasing course, whole tracts of country are thrown up 
from the depths of ocean, while others are buried beneath the 
waves; quagmires, wastes and forests give way to smiling 
cities, and corn-bearing fields ; empires rise to the summit of 
human greatness and then fall back into insignificance and 
barbarism—in fact every thing is subject to changes except 
men’s passions, which remain what they always were. In this 
class of unchanging things we may class Rumour, which, by the 
way, is also a passion, and a very strong one. Virgil’s celebrated 
lines, beginning : 


‘Fama, malum quo non aliud velocius ullum, 
Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo ; 

Parva metu primo, mox sese attollit in auras, 
Ingrediturque solo, et caput internubila condit,” ete., 


might have been written yesterday. They are still as correct 
and true as when the great poet penned them. A striking proof 
of this has been afforded us lately by the manner in which 
Rumour has busied herself about the new farce, entitled What 
does he Want? produced at this theatre on Monday last. All kinds 
of reports were rife concerning it. It was an attack of the most 
personal and unjustifiable description on Mr. Charles Mathews. 
It violated the sanctity of Mr. E. T. Smith’s private life, and 
contained libels enough to ruin all the newspapers in actions at 
law, were such things allowed to appear in their columns. And 
yet, What does He want? is, after all, but a harmless piece of 
pleasantry, never stepping beyond the limits of propriety, in 
return for the skit on Mr. Anderson, produced at Drury Lane. 
Those who live in glass houses should not throw stones, and 
it ill-becomes those who enjoy Mr. C. Mathews’ inimitably 
pleasant imitation of the Wizard, to find fault with Mr. Leigh 
Murray. Some people, however, contrive to discover harm in 
the most inoffensive things, just as chemists can extract prussic 
acid from peach kernels; and this was the case on Monday last. 
The mildest joke, the tenderest allusion, was construed into a 
mortal affront, and an endeavour made by some ardent votaries 
of propriety to hiss it down. But the majority of the audience 
saw nothing objectionable, and invariably suppressed the 
opposition, applauding with hearty good will on their side. 


What does He Want? is the slightest sketch in the world, 
though made by a knowing hand. The subject did not admit of 
many incidents, and, the author, Mr. R. B. Brough, a practised 
pen, limited himself to that peculiarly neat dialogue for which 
he is noted, leaving the rest to Mr. Leigh Murray. Never were 
points made to tell with better effect ; never was sketch more 
admirably filled in. Mr. Leigh Murray achieved a triumph 
under difficzlties that would have crushed a less expert pro- 
fessor. Directly he appeared upon the stage, his likeness to the 
versatile and justly celebrated artist “over the way” was so 
striking, that it took the audience completely by surprise. They 
testified their satisfaction by a genuine outburst of applause, 
and when Mr. Leigh Murray spoke, the demonstrations of 
satisfaction were redoubled and prolonged. Not only does Mr. 
Murray look and speak like Mr. C. Mathews, but he walks like 
him, runs like him, laughs like him, coughs like him—in fact, it 
is hardly an exaggeration to say he is that incomparable and 
irresistible gentleman himself. We would give something to 
see the two in the twin characters of the Comedy of Errors. 
But Mr. Leigh Murray does not alone imitate the “ inimitable 
C. Mathews ; he is almost equally happy in his parody of Mr. 
Charles Kean, whom he represents—dare we mention it }— 
declaiming the “Ratcatcher’s Daughter !"—in the style and 
manner of the Corsican Brothers. The very features are 
so well counterfeited by Mr. Murray, that spectators might 
be led to believe they had the great tragedian of the Princess’s 
bodily before them. The same also is true of the imitation of 
Mr. Anderson in Rob Roy. The admirers of Mr. Leigh Murray 
who have not yet seen What does he Want? should lose no 
time. The piece affords him an opportunity of bringing into 
play talents which no one supposed he possessed, any more than 
the shepherds and squatters yaneering over the plains of 
Australia dreamt of the gold that lay hidden beneath their 
feet. 
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EDWARD ALLEYN’S GOD'S GIFT. 
(From the Times.) 

Now there is one class of the community which we think has an 
especial claim on the College of God’s Gift—the members of that pro- 
fession to which Edward Alleyn himself belonged, and by means of 
which the greater part of his fortune was acquired. We lately pub- 
lished a letter from Mr. Benjamin Webster, of the Adelphi Theatre, in 
which he proposed that indigent actors and actresses should be allowed 
to participate in the magnificent charity of their brother actor. The 
proposal has excited a good deal of attention, and we hope that it will 
be embraced in any scheme that may be devised for the future manage- 
ment of this property. If the mere fact of having been born in the 
same parish as Alleyn establishes a claim to his generosity, no 
matter how unsympathetic may be the nature of the claimant, surely 
those who have followed in his footsteps, who share in his sympathies, 
whoembody the characters of the Shakspere with whom he associated, 
who look back with veneration on the Marlowe whose plays he acted, 
and to the successors of his Majesty’s servants and the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s servants, who in his time first made the English drama famous ; 
surely those who have cast in their lot with him, and have been 
as much losers as he has been a gainer, have a double claim to his 
generosity. They have aclaim, too, implied in the very title of the 
charity. Its name of “God’s Gift” has reference to the mode of 
election—two pensioners being chosen by the proper patrons, and one 
of those being appointed to the pension by lots. We do not know 
whether this mode of election is to be retained, but there is, perhaps, 
no class of the community to whom life is more of a lottery than 
the theatrical. We do not, by any means, mention it to their dis- 
honour; we must take them as we find them, the weakness with the 
strength, the light and the shadow together. And it is not to be 
denied that those very qualities which make the artist’s nature perfect, 
unfit it for battling with the world, teach it to depend too much, 
perhaps, on moods and feelings, the inspiration of the hour, without 
calculating on to-morrow, without preparing for the evil day. Do not 
blame them; it is those wayward impulses that go to make up the 
actor or actress whose splendid personations electrify a theatre. 
They, above all others, depend upon what, in Alleyn’s time, was 
especially regarded as “God’s gift”—the inspiration of the hour, the 
momentary circumstance; aud it is but right that they should be 
remembered, especially in distributing the bounty of a man who has laid 
so much stress on the chance movements of a finger, the toss of a 
shilling, the blowing of the wind, the turn of a wheel. 

If this proposal were to take shape, and we have little doubt that it 
will, what would be reasonable to expect in behalf of the poor actors 
and actresses? It is not asking too much that one actor and one 
actress be admitted as in-door pensioners, one actor and one actress 
as out-door pensioners; that four children of actors or actresses be 
placed on the foundation and educated in the upper school, and four 
more educated in the lower school; the most deserving claimants to be 
selected—say, by the members of the Theatrical Fund, as the parties 
most likely to know their merits. How many actors and actresses 
might we not name who have lived in affluence and gaiety, whose 
departure, if it has not, like the death of Garrick, “eclipsed the gaiety 
of nations,” has at last darkened the theatres, to whom a provision of 
this kind in their latter days would have been an inestimable boon! 
It istold of one who suffered from melancholy, that he went to the 
first physician in London for his advice, and was advised to go and see 
Shute act. “Alas! I am Shute,” was thereply ; and it is too often 
the case that those who provide pleasure for all the town are unable to 
make any provision for tuemselves. In Paris certain pensions are pro- 
vided for the actors and actresses. Is it not possible to do the little 
now proposed to sooth the declining years of those who, perhaps, have 
done much to enlighten our hearts, to deepen our sympathies, and to 
exalt our aspirations ? 








Mr. J. R. Newcombe anp THE Freemasons oF PLyMovTu. 
—On Thursday evening, the 24th January, a grand masonic 
testimonial benefit was given at the Theatre Royal, Plymouth, 
to Mr. Newcombe, in consequence of the kindness he recently 
evinced towards Malle. Julie, who, it may be remembered, lost 
her life from her dress catching fire during one of her perform- 
ances at the theatre. A general desire having been expressed 
that some public testimonial should be given to Mr. Newcombe 
for his conduct on that and other public occasions, several 
members of the masonic body took the affair in hand, and the 
following resolution was come to at a masonic meeting :-— 
“That the Brethren present believe that the most expedient, and, at 








the same time most appropriate method of showing their cordial approval 
of Brother Newcombe’s conduct during the severe illness and subse- 
quent death of Madille. Julie, would be effected by the Brethren of 
the Craft generally patronising a performance at the theatre for his 
benefit.” 

On this becoming known, letters were received from the Earl 
of Zetland, the Grand Master of England, and several masonic 
bodies, offering their co-operation, and before the next meeting 
every box and stall in the theatre was subscribed for, and 
additional places were provided on the stage to meet the demand. 
The evening’s entertainment began with the comedy of Secrets 
worth Knowing, followed by an epilogue, written expressly for the 
occasion by F. Clifford, Esq., and spoken by “ brother” Captain 
Coleridge, of the South Devon Militia. This was followed by 
some vocal music, sung by Mesdames Lindon and Humphrys, 
Mr. Suchet Champion, and Mr. F. Lloyd. The band, under 
the direction of Mr. H. Reed, ree Balfe’s overture to The 
Bohemian Girl, some polkas, and a grand masonic march. The 
entertainments concluded with Bourcicault’s farce of A Lover by 
Proxy, in which Mr. Newcombe played his favourite character 
of Harry Lawless, and was received, upon his entrance, with 
repeated cheers. In the course of a month a further testimonial 
of a silver inkstand will be presented to Mr. Newcombe by his 
masonic brethren. 


FORMES IN GERMANY. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Tuis great Basso has been achieving new triumphs since he 
was last heard at Covent Garden. 

The outlay of vocal strength consequent upon his exertions 
during the last heavy London season is being repaid to his 
hearers with a large amount of interest during his present visit 
to the cities of Germany. 

Wiesbaden, Mayence, Cobourg, are loud in his praise. At the 
last-named place the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, so eminently 
known as a composer and musical connoisseur, was a nightl 
auditor, and bestowed many personal and highly-gratifying evi- 
dences of admiration on the celebrated basso. The Duke is now 
engaged in re-arranging one of his operas—Zony—in which 
Herr Formes will be awarded the principal bass character. It 
is intended to be produced in March at Gotha, to which place 
Herr Formeswill adjourn on completing his present engagement 
at Hamburgh, where he is now singing the best parts in his well- 
known répertoire, Les Huguenots, Robert, Figaro, La Juive, 
Falstaff, &c. &e. Die Zauberfléte, perhaps, gave Herr Formes the 
fullest opportunity for exhibiting his great artistic apprecia- 
tion of the masonic character, in the part of the great High Priest, 
Sarostro. Success followed success; and, at its termiuation, he 
received a crown of laurel, accompanied by a eulogistic ode ex- 
pressing the genuine feelings of the audience. 'The Duke of 
Saxe Coburg showed Herr Formes marks of especial con- 
sideration. 

Private concerts at the Palace frequently occurred, at which 
the basso always distinguished himself; nee it is expected that 
the interest and enthusiasm which the illustrious composer 
and Herr Formes are displaying in the revival of the Duke’s 
opera, Tony, will result in a new and triumphant success. 

Herr Formes has been ably aided in Cobourg by the accom- 
plished Mdme. Bockkoltz Falconi, whose cultivated taste and 
musical feeling have made her a worthy coadjutor as Valentine 
in the Huguenots, and Isabella in Robert, leaving the most 
fastidious nothing to desire. We understand her intention, after 
the termination in March of her present engagement at Cobourg 
and Gotha, is to visit Paris and London. 











Cotocne.—The sixth Gesellschafts-Concert took place in the 
Casino on the 15th ult. The following was the programme : 
1, Sinfonie Militaire, by T. Haydn; 2, Scene from Gluck’s Orphée; 
3, Concerto for the pianoforte, by Chopin; 4, “ Die lustigen 
Musikanten,” for soli, chorus and orchestra, by Ferdinand Hiller. 
—II. 5, Lustspiel-Ouvertiire, by J. Rietz; 6, Aria from Le Noze 
di Figaro; and 7, Pianoforte Fantasia for soli, chorus, and 
orchestra, by Beethoven. 
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PARIS. 
(From a Correspondent—Jan. 2'7.) 
Société pes Concerts.—Subjoined is the programme of the 
second concert for the present season :— 


Overture in C (Op. 115) ... ied on Beethoven. 
Finale of the first act of Oberon ae we Weber. 
Air de Danse, from Iphigenia in Aulis_,.. we Gluck, 
Air from Alceste dae aa a vee Lalli. 
Symphony inD _.. «» Mozart. 


Selections from the finale of the last act of Fidelio Beethoven. 

Why is it that we so seldom hear Beethoven’s overture in C ? 
Though not on so ape a scale as Leonora and Egmont, it is in 
every respect worthy of its immortal composer. The instrumen- 
tation of the opening movement, the full rich harmony, given 
alternately to the whole strength of the wind and of the stringed 
instruments, is beautiful. The allegro scherzando, too—brilliant 
and sparkling, full of details most admirably worked out—is ex- 
tremely effective. Why do our concert directors, philharmonic 
and others, allow so admirable a work to lie in comparative 
obscurity upon their library shelves ? 

In other respects this second concert was perhaps less inte- 
resting than the first, of which I sent you an account a fortnight 
since. Mozart’s symphony in D was admirably interpreted, but 
it is not so general a favourite as the Jupiter, the G minor, or the 
E flat. The vocal performances were below, rather than above 
a decent mediocrity, but were not on that account unfavourably 
received by the audience, who seemed to judge them by a stan- 
dard very different from that to which the instrumentalists are 
expected to come up. The air from Lulli’s Alceste—in which 
Charon (M. Obin), with much loud and long declamation, re- 
fuses to receive into his ferry-boat certain indignant souls who 
can’t pay toll for their passage over the Styx—is a mere solemn 
farce, an “exhumation” I heard some one call it ; and I felt 
inclined to exclaim, with Burger’s Lenore, “Ach! lass die 
Todten sein !”—(Don’t dig up what is so mouldy and so 
melancholy.) 

The air de danse from Iphigenie is oldfashioned, quaint, and 
pleasant to listen to; but I suspect that it is more effective still 
as a contrast to what precedes it in the original composition. 
It wants framing, as it were ; and the same may be said, I think, 
of the finale to the last act of Fidelio, which, however admirable 
as placed in the opera, is not well adapted to stand by itself. 
The directors of the Société des Concerts, though having at their 
hand ample resources for the performance of entire classical works, 
are very much given to the practice of making extracts. They 
constantly pick out what they consider the plums, not reflecting, 
apparently, how much of the effect produced by the works of the 
great masters depends upon the manner in which the different 
parts are made to balance and relieve each other. A similar 
inconvenience arises in our English concerts from the practice 
of insisting inconsiderately on encores. That a body of professed 
musicians should adhere to so vicious a system proves, I con- 
ceive, that there is some foundation for an observation which I 
ventured to make in my last notice of these concerts concerning 
the musical taste of our allies and neighbours—namely, that they 
are appreciators of neatness and elegance in style and execution 
of details; rather than of breadth, harmony, and proportion in 
the design of musical compositions. 

The next concert will take place on the 10th February. 








Vienna—tThe third concert of Mad. Clara Schumann was 

fully equal to that lady’s two former ones, both in the attraction 
it offered, and the interest it excited. The principal pieces were 
a trio for the piano, violin, and violoncello, composed by Robert 
Schumann, and executed by Mad. Clara Schumann, Herren Hell- 
mesberger and Vorzaga; a polonaise by F. Chopin; and a 
sarabende and gavotte (manuscript) by Johannes Brahme—A 
new and original fairy burlesque, entitled Mammon’s Palast, by 
Herr Elmar, has been successfully produced at the Imperial 
Privat-Theater in the Joseph-Stadt. 
_ Bertin.—The last Sinfoniesoirée of the first series was highly 
interesting. It commenced with a symphony by Seb. Bach, 
followed by one in E minor by Haydn, and that in C minor by 
Beethoven. The rooms were crammed. 


Paris—(From a Correspondent)—At length the long ex- 
pected ballet of Le Corsaire, or ballet pantomime, as the authors, 
MM. de Saint Georges and Mazilier, entitle it—has been pro- 
duced at the Opera, but hardly with the success anticipated. 
The opinion respecting the “getting up” was unanimous. The 
scenery is acknowledged to be gorgeous and picturesque ; the 
dresses varied and magnificent ; the grouping tasteful in the 
extreme. The /ibretto, however, has been roughly handled; and 
M. Adolph Adam’s music—though highly extolled in some 
quarters—has been sadly rated in others. Those who know 
anything of Lord Byron’s poem, must allow that his story, so 
entirely dramatic and full of incidents, has been sacrificed and 
to no purpose. Nota vestige of the character of Conrad—he 
who left 

“A name to other times, 
Link’d with one virtue and a thousand crimes—” 


remains; and Gulnare is converted into a namby-pamby con- 
fidant. To an Englishman the plot cannot fail to be repulsive. 
Nevertheless, so splendidly has it been got up, and so much 
interest attached to the name of Mdlle. Rosati—who appeared 
as Medora to the greatest possible advantage—that I should not 
be astonished if it had a long and successful run. Moreover, a 
new mime of celebrity made his débit as the Corsair, and added 
to the attraction. This was M. Domenico Saltarelli, from the 
Royal Academy of Naples, who has obtained no small renown 
as ballet-master at Parma, Turin, and Lisbon. It is rather hard 
on this clever and agile artist that, being engaged since April 
last, he should only appear before the Parisian public at the end 
of January, more particularly as his engagement terminates in 
March. But I suppose the administration will make the 
amende. The Emperor and Empress attended the first repre- 
sentation and remained to the end. On Saturday, by imperial 
order, Le Corsaire was repeated for the second time, the per- 
formance being again a presentation to the army of the East. 

The operas at the Académie Impériale during the past week 
have been the Favorite, the Huguenots, and La Juive—I 
Puritan has been revived at the Italiens, for Mario and Mad. 
Frezzolini. Arturo is one of Mario’s popular parts, and that in 
which he first appeared at the Italiens. Mad. Frezzolini was 
indisposed and could not sing her best in Elvira, generally one of 
her most successful impersonations. Neither Signor Graziani, 
who had to transpose much of the music, nor Signor Angelini, 
was quite efficient in Riccardo or Georgio. Don Giovanni is in 
rehearsal. The following will be the cast :—Donna Anna, Mad. 
Frezzolini ; Zerlini, Mad. Borghi-Mamo; Elvira, Mad. Pozzi ; 
Don Ottavio, Signor Mario ; Don Giovanni, Signor Everardi ; 
Leporello, Signor Zucchini ; Commendator, Signor Angelini ; 
Masetto, M. Baillou. : 

The grand concert given by M. Berlioz, on Friday, completely 
filled the Salle Herz. The new oratorio, L’Enfance du Christ, 
was very finely executed by MM. Battaille, Jourdan, Depassio, 
Meillet, and Mad. Meillet, with an admirable orchestra and 
chorus. The oratorio was received, throughout, with great en- 
thusiasm. M. Battaille was loudly applauded in Meyerbeer’s 
romance of “The Monk,” and Mad. Dreyfus played a fantaisie 
from the 7rovatore, on the piano-melodium, with considerable 
effect.—Messrs. Lebouc (the violoncellist) and Paulin (the vocalist) 
gave their second soirée of “Classical and Historical Music” at 
the Salons Pleyel, on the 29th ult. Herr Ernst was engaged, 
and assisted in Mozart’s quartet in D minor, and played Bach's 
Chaconne for the violin. The great German violinist created an 
immense sensation, and was greeted with repeated rounds of 
applause. Madame Viardot sang Pergolese’s “ Sicillienne,” two 
mazurkas by Chopin—with wonderful effect—and took part in 
some fragments from Gluck’s Jphigenie in Aulide. <A brilliant 
company attended. : 

BresLav.—The 100th anniversary of Mozart’s birthday was 
celebrated by the exhibitions of a number of tableaux vivants out 
of the various operas of the great composer, and Minna von 
Barnhelm. i 

Dresven.—Der Goldschmied von Ulm, a romantic popular 
legend, by Herr Mosenthal, with music by Herr Heinrich 
Marschner, has been successfully produced. Santa-Chiara is in 





preparation. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW DANCE MUSIC 
BY 


HENRI LAURENT. 








z. 
HE EGYPTIAN POLKA, Illustrated, 2s. 6d. The 
most original polka composed for many years; performed at Drury Lane 
Theatre, at the Argyll Rooms, and at all the theatres and casinos in London with 
the greatest applause. P 
V ALSE D’HIVER, irom Les Vépres Sicilliennes, 
emblematically illustrated. ‘The Valse de |’Hiver is a transcription for 
the piano of one of the liveliest, most tuneable, and most spirited things in the 
ballet of the Quatre Saisons, from Verdi’s last and most successful opera. The 
first valse figure is charming; and the others are nearly (No. 2 perheps quite) as 
good. M. Laurent has added an introduction and coda.”—Musical World. 


HE ORIGINAL VARSOVIANA. Sixth Edition. 


Performed everywhere. 2s, 


4. 
A RAVISSANTE VARSOVIANA.  Splendidly 
Illustrated by Brandard. Performed every evening at the Argyll 
Rooms, 23. 6d. 


5. 
ALAKOFF GALOP. ‘Illustrated. 2s. 6d. Performed 
at every public and private ball in London and the Provinces. ‘This 
vivacious tune will at once be recognised by the most indifferent listener, since, 
when once you have heard it, it is not easy to forget it.’—Musical World. 


6. 
ES HUGUENOTS QUADRILLE, on Meyerbeer’s 
Opera. 3s. 


HE HIGHLANDERS’ QUADRILLE. 


Edition. The best Quadrille on Scotch airs. 3s. 





Second 





Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 

ITALIAN SONGS, 
BY 

LUIGI GARDIGIANI. 





NEW 





Now ready. 
IL TASSO DI 
NEW ALBUM, 
Containing the following Songs and Duets, price 2s, cach :— 


DANTE, 


1.—II Rosajo. Canto Popolare Toscana, 
2.—E Inutile. Canzonetta. 
8.—I1 Desertore. Arietta. 
4.—II Canto dei Pescatore. Ballata. 
5.—Alla Selva. Notturnimo & due voci. 
Also lately published, 
> | r, Al 
Fi RES 2 S, 
ALBUM. 
(Dedicated to the Empress of the French,) 
Containing three new Songs and two Duets, as sang at the Author’s Concert in 
London. Price 2s. each. 
1.—L’Infermita. Canto Popolare Toscana. 
2.—La Stella d’Amore. Romanza. 
3.—Desiderio, Canto Popolare ‘loscana, 
4,—Innocenti, Notturnimo & due voci. 
5.—Un pensiero disgustoso. Duetto. 


BOOSEY AND SONS, 28, HOLLES-STREET. 
G. TINNEY’S FENELLA VALSE, the most popular 


, o composition of the Author of the “Summer Flowers Valse,” price 3s. : 
also Tinney’s Puritani, Rigoletto, and Amina Quadrilles, price 3s. each.—Boosey 
and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


IXTH EDITION.—The KONIGSBERG POLKA.— 
Price 2s. Duet, 3s. Septet, 3s. 6d. Orchestra, 5s. Boosey and Sons, 28, 
Holles-street. 


HIRD EDITION.—The Enchantress Polka. Price 2s. 


Septet, 3s. Orchestra, 5s,—Boosey aud Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
































An Opera will be Published on the 1st of every Month in the 
Year 1856. 


The Series will be completed in Twelve Numbers, forming a handsome Volume, 


BOOSEY’S FAVOURITE OPERAS 
FoR . 
THE VIOLIN. 
A NEW COLLECTION OF COMPLETE OPERAS, 
ARRANGED BY 
GEORGE CASE. 
OF THE PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS, 
Price Half-a-Crown each. 





No.1. January LA SONNAMBULA (now ready) .» BELurnt. 
2. February .. LUCREZIA BORGIA (uow ready)  .. DoNizerrti. 
3. March »» NORMA ad io ar at .. BELLINI. 
& ipai.. .. LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR .. Donizertt. 
5. May .. ELISIRE D’AMORE a ‘ie .. Dirto, 
6. June ,. .. ERNANI se na am os ++ VERDI. 
7. July .. .. MASANIELLO =e we oe -. AUBER. 

8. August .. DON PASQUALE .. * be .» Downizerti. 
9. September .. PURITANI .. PY ee .» BELLint. 
10. October LES HUGUENOTS ; on .. MEYERBEER, 
11. November .. IL BARBIERE “e ae -» Rossint. 
12, December .. DON JUAN .. we oe oe +» Mozart. 


~ Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles Street. 
ARSOVIANA NATIONALE, with the Theory of this 


popular Dance (adopted by the most eminent Parisian’Professors. Composed 
by Alphonse Leduc. Illustrated, 2s. Also, by the same celebrated composer, 
for the Pianoforte, the War Quadrilles, beautifully illustrated. Six sets, 3s. each ; 
all postage free. 
HE POSTMAN’S KNOCK.—Song.—By W. T. 
Wrighton. Illustrated, 2s. 6d. ‘‘This lively rattling song continues to 
win its way among the singing circles. Complaints are loud that a copy is not to 
be had for love or money. The supply is not as zs equal to the demand, Ina 
word, the Postman’s Knock is a decided hit. The gay melody of this song is 
already made the basis of a set of the liveliest quadrilles that ever set feet in 
motion. The quadrilles are by the celebrated Stephen Glover.”—Vide Stamford 
Mercury. . 
Ney ee VOCAL DUETS, by the Composer of “ What 
i are the Wild Waves Saying?” i. ¢. ‘Hymn to the Night,” ‘Stars of the 
Summer Night” (Serenade), Words of both by Longfellow. ‘‘ Beautiful Birds,” 
“‘Where are the Flowers we gathered at Morning?” and “The Lonely Bird.” 
Words by J. E. Carpenter, Esq. 2s., 28, 6d., and 3s. each. 
THE ECONOMICAL WONDER of the DAY.— 
HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANOFORTE, 62 folio 
pages, engraved plates, 4s, ‘‘ This wonderful work has now passed through more 
than a hundred editions, and is beyond all comparison the best and cheapest work 
of the kind ever offered.” Also, HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for 
SINGING. Sixth Edition, 5s. ‘‘ Equal to its companion in merit and excellence. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., Music Publishers to their Majesties Queen 
Victoria and the Emperor Napoleon III. ; and of all Music-sellers. 








ELEGANT PERSONAL REQUISITES. 
OWLAND’'S MACASSAR OIL, for the Growth, 


Restoration, and for improving and beautifying the Human Hair. In 
the growth of the Beard, Whiskers, and Mustachios, it 1s unfailing in its stimu- 
lative operation. For Children it is especially recommended, as forming the 
basis ofa beautiful head of hair. Price 8s. 6d. and 7s.; or family bottles (equal to 
fyur small), 10s. 6d., and doubie that size, 21s. 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

an Oriental Botantcal Preparation, for Improving and beautifying the Complexion ; 
eradicatcs Cutaneous Defects and Discolorations, and renders the Skin soft, fair, 
aud blooming. Price 4s. 6d. and $s. 6d. per bottle. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

or, PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
for preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening the Gums, and for 
rendering the Breath sweet and pure, Price 23. 9d. per box. 
kar Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by 

Chemists and Perfumers. 

Beware of Spurious Imitations! ! 











T GOODRICH’S CIGAR, TOBACCO, and SNUFF 

STORES (established 1780), 407, Oxford-street, London, near Soho-square, 

Box, containing 14 fine Sisal Cigars, for 1s. 9d., post free, 27 stamps. Noue are 

oo unless signed ‘“‘H. N. Goodrich.”—A large stock of the most approved 
rands. 
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ADDISON, HOLLIER, AND LUCAS, 
210, REGENT STREET. 


SUBSCRIPTION LIST TO THE VOCAL SCORE OF 
COSTA’S ORATORIO “ ELI” IS CLOSED. 





Subscribers’ Names received for the Full Orchestral Score. 





SUBSCRIPTION COPIES 
WILL BE READY FOR DELIVERY ON OR ABOUT THE 1271 OF FEBRUARY, 


The following, containing the Songs, Duets, Trios, Quartets, and Choruses, in 


COSTA’S ORATORIO “ELI,” 
(THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY WILLIAM BARTHOLOMEW), 


May be had separately, on February 16th, viz. :— 


PART I. 

No. s. d. 
1. Overture .. aa r ms ae Pc - 1 6 
2. { Recitative—Blow ui .P ‘the trumpet ee ls 0 
8. \ Chorus—Let us go to pray : es ny ee ee oe oJ 
4. § Recitative—Behold ! “e ee ee ee ee “lio 

5. (Air with Chorus—Let the people oo ee ee ee ee oo) 
6. Chorus—Blessed be the Lord °:. ss ee ee os es o 2 6 
7. { Recitative—Unt» Thee, O Lord.. c. le o 

8. (| Prayer—Turn Thee unto me he ee ee ) 

9. § Recitative—Woman, how long aa as ee oe ee --le 6 

10. { Chorus—The Lord is good aa ae ee ee ee ee +) 

11. § Recitative—Hannah, why weepest ae PP ee es le 6 

12. ( Duetto—Wherefore is thy soul es oe oe oe oe ) 

13. Chorus—For every thing.. a « re = oe « - 6 0 

14. § Recitative—My sons! ms me we x és ee ee hh 6 

15. ( Air—If thou should’st m¢ wrk ss sa “a ee oe 

16. { Chorus—O ye kindreds a4 es a es lio 

17. . Recitative—I am come .. a - “a be ae oa 

18. Solo and Chorus—Philistines, hark ! Sse - oe oe ee og 3 6 


19. {Ain Heer my prayer 
Recitative—Eli, thus saith the Lord 
21. Lord, cause Thy face 
22. { Corale—O make a joyful ne noise .. as aa es F sek 
28. { Solo—The Lord is in His holy temple .. f a <s os ash 
24. ( Recitative—Open unto me oe. d 
25. 1 Air—I will extol Thee, O Lord .. j 
26. ( Recitative—Why camest thou i] 
Solo and Severn aneae ishe., 
Chorus—Hosanna! wa ) 





PART II. 
29. The Morning Hymn—Lord, from my bed 
Recitative—My mother, bless me ! 
31. ( Trio—Thou shall love the Lord .. 
Solo—Go in peace 


. 
. 
a 
u bo 
a 


Quartet—We bless you : i et Bg 
33. March of Israelites .. F 20 
a Recitative—Hear, O Israel i] 
He Chorus—Hold not thy peace ) r¢ - xe ee aeik oy 
Recitative—It isa goodthing .. ee ® P ee 
7 7 Athe Evening Prayer—Tiis night I lift ; : je e 
38. Chorus of Angels—No evil shall 1 0 


39. Recitative 
40. Ocean | Woe unto us, for we are spoiled .. a ee os -« 86 


41. Lf Recitative—When shall Tarise ., , ee 1 
Chorus—Bless ye the Lord . me ; 
Recitative—I wait for the Lord 

“ ra Air—Although my house . Ze 3 és oe ; fe : 

45, Chorus—Lament with a doleful. . oe Pe re ae ua ae we GE 


46. ( Recitative—What meaneth the nc ise 
47. } Chorus—The glory is departed : «se e 
48. ) Ditto—Blessed be the Lord aa “ er Mp et 
49. \ Ditto—Hallelujah, Amen ! a : ms be e 


o 


The Vocal Score, complete, with Orchestral Accompaniments, arranged for the 
Pianoforte, by Charles Lucas, 31s. 6d. 





London: ADDISON, HOLLIER, anp LUCAS, 210, Regent-street. 





CRAMER, BEALE, AND. Co.’s 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


The Holy Family (L’Enfauce du Christ), a sacred Trilogy, written and 
composed by Hector Berlioz, The — version imitated from the 
French by H. F. Chorley aa ee ee oe 12 0 


E. “SILAS. 


s. d. 





I] Pensieroso.—Six Fugitive Pieces, in minor keys, for the Pianoforte - F 6 
Trio, in A major, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello ee re 
Six Duets for Two Performers on the P.anoforte, complete .. ee -10 0 
FELIX GODEFROID. 
For the Pianoforte. 
Noce au Village ee oe ee ee oe ee ae ee 3 0 
La Garde Passe, Marchi’ «e ee ee ee ee ee . ee 8 0 
L’Ange du Berceaux .. oe ee ee ee ee ee . 3 0 
Plaintes d'une Captive ee ee e. 3 0 
RENE FAVARGER 
Valse Rustique .. ee . ee ee ee ee 3 0 
Il Trovatore, fautaisie ee ee ee ee ee oe ee oe 40 
L'adieu, Nocturne ‘ a es ke Le e 8 0 
La Somnambula, fantasie ee ee oe ee oe. oe o oe 40 
P. DE VOS. 
Andante Grazioso . ee ee ee oe ee 2 6 
Pritre et Marche Trio mphale’ ee ¥e ee ee ee ee 3 0 
Beethoven's Lebensgliick .. «e ee ee ee ée a ee 2 6 
L’Etoile du Nord ee ee es oe oe oe ee 3 6 
Duo de Salon, Le cor des Alpes 40 


SIR JOHNQUILL'S SONG : “THE FAIREST OF 
THE FAIR.” 


Sung with rapturous applause by Miss P. Horton (Mrs. Reed) in her amusing 
Entertainment, “Illustrative Gatherings.” 


“UNDER A HEDGE.” 


Miss Snowberry's Popular Ballad. Sung by Miss P. Horton (Mrs. Reed) in the 
favourite and amusing Entertainment, ‘Illustrative Gatherings.” 


MISS P. HORTON’S “ILLUSTRATIVE 
GATHERINGS.” 


The Songs, Ballads, and French Romances sung by Miss P. Horton (Mrs. Reed) 
in the successful Entertainment, ‘‘ Illustrative Gatherings,” are published at 


201, REGENT STREET. 
“NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
D’ALBERT’S BONNIE DUNDEE QUADRILLES 


Splendidly Illustrated, 


““M. D’Albert’s last and best set of Quadrilles on Scotch Airs.” 
Solos and Duets, 4s.; Full Orchestra, 5s. 


DALBERT’S CIRCASSIAN POLKA. 
Just Published, 
Beautifully Llustrated, Solo or Duet, 3s. ; Full Orchestra, 5s, 


D ALBERTS MOUNTAIN DAISY WALTZ. 


The Popular Waltz for 1856. _ Illustrated in Colours, 
Solo or Duet, 4s.; Full Orchestra, 5s. 

















BRINLEY RICHARDS 
POPULAR NATIONAL MELODIES. 


Just Published, 
ENGLISH AIRS 
No. 1.—Home, Sweet Home, 3s. 
No. 2 —My Lodging is on the Cold Ground, 3s. 
No. 3.—British Grenadier’s March, 3s. 





SCOTCH ATIRS. 
No, 1.—Blue Bells of Scotiand, 3s. 
No, 2.—Scots wha hae, 3s. 
No. 3.—Auld lang syue. 

IRISH AIRS. 

No 1. —St. Patrick’s Day, 3s. 
No. 2.—Oft in the stilly Night. 3s. 
No. 3.—Fly not yet; aud Brown Irish Girl, 3s. 





The above are likely to exceed in popu’arity all the previous efforts of this 
favourite composer. The arraugement of these universally popular Airs is brilliant 
in the extreme, without great difficulty. 


CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET, 
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F. Mendelssohn Bartholdy’s Works, 


COMPLETE. 





SEVENTY-FIVE SONGS IN ONE YOL., 
English and German words, #1 11s. 6d. 
TWENTY-SIX QUARTETS for SOPRANO, ALTO, TENOR & BASS 
In one vol. €1 1s. 
THIRTEEN TWO-PART SONGS, 
In stiff covers and gilt edges, 8s. 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


FOR 
PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Only uniform and complete Edition, beautifully bound, in four volumes, 
with the Author’s Portrait, price £4. 





SINGLY :— 

FIRST VOL., Price £1 2s, 6d., containing :— 
s. d 
Op, 5. Capriccio in F sharp minor “ ss oe oo. #28 
6. Sonata in E ss a oe oe oe oe ee 8 9 
7. Seven Characteristic pieces .. oe ee oo . 4 0 
14. Andante and Rondo CapricciosoinE .. oe oe 1 6 
15. Fanta-ia on “The last Rose of Summer” in E os 10 
16. Three Fantasias in A, E, and E minor “ oe 2-6 
22. Capriccio brillant in B minor * ee o ee 2 6 
40 


25. First Concerto in Gminor .. os oo oo ee 





SECOND VOL., Price £1 2s, 6d., containing— 


Op. 28. Fantasia in F sharp minor .. oe o oe 
29. Rondo brillant in E flat 3 oe ae <o oe 
33. Three Capriccios in A minor, E and B flat minor 4s. 6d. or 
35. Six Preludesand Fugues .. cs oo ee om 
40. Second Concerto in D minor oe oo oe oe 


cach. 


AI Arororo 
SOooaan 





THIRD VOL., Price £1 1s., containing— 


Op. 43. Serenade and Allegro giojosoin B minor.. ee 
54. Seventeen Variations serieuses in D minor oo 
72. Six Pieces (composed as a Christmas present) .. 
82. Andante with Variations in E flat .. ee ee 
83. Andante with Variations in B flat.. we ee 

Andante Cantabile and Presto Agitato in B ‘a 
Barcarole in A .. ee as oe oe 
Prelude and Fugue in Eminor ., 
Scherzoin Bminor ., eo ee o 
Scherzoa Capriccio in F sharp minor... “ cis 
Study in F minor oe oe oe ee ee oe 


a ew 


on 


on 


mS Oe Sto to et 
SOF AASHOAQD 





FOURTH VOL., Price 18:., containing— 


The Forty-two ‘“ Lieder ohne Worte,” (original melodies), with 
thematic Index. 





THE ORGAN AND ITS CONSTRUCTION. 


A systematic Handbook for Organists, Organ Builders, &c., by J. J. Seidel, 
organist at Breslau. Second Edition, bound in cloth, 6s. 

“The grandest of all instruments, which is a full orchestra in itself, must merit 
somewhat of the attention of the finished musician, and it will not be uninteresting 
to him to obtain the sound information contained in the present translation from 
the well-known German work. To the professional organist the full acquaintance 
with the mechanism of the organ is absolutely indispensable, as he may by that 
means be «ble to discover any little faults which may arise, and the more easily 
remedy them without the assistance of the builder, which in the provinces is not 
easily obtained. So convinced is the Min‘stry of Prussia of this, that they have 
been indued to issue a decree, wherein the care of the organ is made an impera‘ ive 
duty oun tiie organist, and the study of the mechanism recommende1 to him.”— 
Court Journal. 

“This work is intended for those who are engaged in the construction or 
managem nt of that grand and noble instrument—the organ. The author brings 
to bear upon the subject an intimate and thorough knowledge of the mechanical 
construction and scientific arrangement of the principal parts of this sublime 
s»ecies of musical architecture ; and unites with the practical experience of an 
organ-builder, tie skilfulness of a talented master in the ‘science of sweet sounds 
We most cordially recommend this book ‘to all whom it concerns’ as an abiy 
written dissertation on everything connected, with the organ ; and those who may 
wish to understan’ the instrument aright, and to govern it creditably, will derive 
no little information from its perusal. ‘he numerous illustrations at the end of 
the work enhances its value considerably.”—Fermanagh Mail. 








LONDON: EWER & CO,, 390, OXFORD-STREET, 








LES VEPRES SICILIENNES, 


NEW OPERA, 
Performed 50 Nights in Paris with the greatest success. 
COMPOSED BY G. VERDI. 





IN FRENCH. 
The entire Opera, unabridged, price Two Guineas. 
THE PRINCIPAL PIECES: 
Ami le Coeur d’Hélgne—Romance, sung by Malle. Cruvelli. 
Jour d’Ivresse—the celebrated Barcarolle, arranged for One Voice. 

La Sicilienne—sung by Mdlle, Cruvelli, and always encored. 

La Brise Souffle—Romance, sung by M. Guiemard. 

Je n’en puis revenir, duo. 
De Courroux et d’effroi, duo—sung by Mdlle. Cruvelli and M. Guiemard. 





*,* All the principal pieces may be had in a detached form, 





IN ITALIAN. 


In the Press, the complete Opera, and all the separate pieces, with Italian words, 
Adapted for the Stage by Signor Maggioni. 


IN ENGLISH. 
“O’er the calm and sparkling waters"—the celebrated Barcarolle (Jour d’Ivresse) 
as a song with English words, By George Linley. 








PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
MADAME OURY.—La Sicilienne, Morceau Brillante. 3s, 
HENRI ROSELLEN.—The celebrated Barcarolle. 3s. 
HENRI LAURENT.—Valse d’ Hiver, from the Ballet. 4s. 
THE BALLET OF LES QUATRES SAISONS, from the 3rd act. 


s. d. 

No. 1. Printemps .. ee oe e » & O 

» 2 LEté ; Ma <ereeces gece gotten Pte en 

» 3 Automne .. ee ee oe oe te - 8 0 

», 4. L'Hiver ee oe - “s ae oo ee 8 0 

The entire Ballet .. we “ oe oe price 10 6 
In the Press, 

The favourite Airs from ‘‘Les Vépres ee arranged by Nordmann, for 

Piano: ; 


*.* The copyright of this Opera having been legally assigned to Messrs. Boosey 
and Sons, notice is given that proceedings will be immediately instituted against 
any persons infringing the same. 





Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 





USICAL DIRECTORY, 1856.—Price ls. 6d., by 
+ post, 1s. 8d. . 
CoNTENTS: 
. Auseful Almanac, with Musical Data. 
. A List of Musical Societies throughout the United Kingdom. 
. The Musical Doings of the past year. 
Namies of Professors, Music-sellers, and Musical Instrument Manufacturers 
throughout the Kingdom, with their Addresses, &c. 
. Complete List of Music published throughcut the Kingdom between Jan. 1 and 
Nov. 30, 1856. 
The whole forming a most complete-work of reference, invaluable to the amateur, 
professor, and music-seller. 
London: Rudal!, Rose; Carte, and Co., 100, New Bond-street, and 20, Charing- 
cross. 


™ oo nD 


o 





wo FULL ANTHEMS.—No. 1. “Behold the days 
come, saith the Lord.’’—No. 2, ‘‘God so loved the world.” Composed and 
respectfully dedicated, by permission, to the Rey. T. B. Morrell, M.A., by E. H. 
Thorne, Organist of the Parish Church, Henley-on-Thames. The Two Anthemsin 
one book, 3s. ; or each singly, 2s. ; Single vocal parts of the two Anthems 2s. 
London: J. A. Novello, 69, Dean-strcet, Soho, and 35, Poultry. 














Published by Joun Boosty, of 7, South-squire, Gray’s Inn, in the parish of 
St. Andrew’s-in-the-Fields, at the office of Boosry & Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
Sold also by Reep, 15, John-street, Great Portland-street; ALLEN, Warwick- 
lane; Vickers, Holywell-street; Kerru, Prowse, & Co, 48, Cheapside ; 
G. ScnevrMann, 86, Newgate-street; Joun Suerpuerp, Newgate-street ; 
Harry May, 11, Holborn-bars. Agents for Scotland, Paterson & Sons, 
Edinburgh; for Ireland, H. Busseii, Dublin; and all Music-sellers. 


Printed by Witt1aM Spencer Jgunson, ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,” 60, St. Martin’s- 
lane, in the Parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, in the County of Middlesex.— 
Saturday, February 2, 1856. 






















































